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Of the making of literature books 


Last month in this magazine and in this space we had the pleasure to announce 
the publication of the 1958 Olympic Edition of Adventures in Literature, 
six textbooks, six teacher manuals, six reading workshops and test books, 
and six record albums, one for each of the grades, 7 through 12. 


These literature books have been thirty years in the making. The first 
Adventure —and there have been six editions since — was used in English 
classes as early as 1927. Since then over 10 million copies of the various editions 
of the Adventures have been in use in the schools of America. This Olympic 
Edition, therefore, is the product not only of sensitive, intelligent editorship 
but of years of successful classroom teaching. Such success is convincing 
evidence that these books truly represent the great tradition of English 
teaching. 


The key word for this program is “richness.” Here is a storehouse of good 
writing. In the six anthologies, with their 4000-plus pages of literature, there 
are over 470 poems, many of them the most important poems in the English 
language, 20 dramas — five of them full-length classics — two novels, 116 short 
stories, representative of the best of yesterday and today, 47 biographies, and 
144 non-fiction selections. All of these riches are presented in magnificant 
pictorial settings and accompanied by explanatory notes and suggested ac- 
tivities that make the reading of literature a rewarding and pleasurable ex- 
perience for every student. 


This edition, like its predecessors, has a distinct character. It reflects an 
absorbing attention to significant educational detail, a belief in the efficacy of 
the well-written literary selection, a concern that America’s students become 
acquainted with some of the “best that has been thought and written in the 
world,” and a year by year insistence that something be done about improving 
the student’s ability to read and his desire to do so. 


Harcourt, Brace believes that those teachers who have enjoyed and become 
comfortable in their use of previous editions will find the same literary power, 
plus zest and adventure in the “new.” We think Adventures in Literature, 
Olympic Edition, a servant worthy of your hire. 
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The Modern Short Story 
and the Highest Forms of Art 


Ray B. West, Jr. 


Concluding that “The story is, in our time, the equivalent of the mi- 
croscope in science,” this article presents some reasons for the 
flowering of the short story in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. Dr. West, author of The Short Story in America and co- 


author of The Art of Modern Fiction, is a professor of English at 


the State University of Iowa. 


WE SPEAK of the short story as 
representing a comparatively 


new literary form, yet as long as there 
have been people on the earth there 
have been tellers of tales. The word 
“tale” implies a telling—a recounting 
of some moving experience. Our more 
modern word “story” comes from the 
French histoire, meaning history. In 
its simplest form, a short story is no 
more than a brief recounting of some 
event of special significance in the 
life, or the imagination, of its narrator. 
Some of the earliest tales were not 
even told—they were crude sketches, 
etched by primitive man with stone 
into the walls of caves; others were 
portrayed in dance or in song—tales 
of danger and heroism in warfare or 
on the hunt. Still later came religious 
tales addressed to the gods, either to 
placate them after some catastrophe 
or to seek favor for some projected 
enterprise. Even later in history came 
tales of amorous adventure, subtly ex- 
amining the relations between the 
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sexes, sometimes merely with the aim 
of celebrating—conserving and pro- 
longing—the enjoyment, sometimes in 
an attempt to understand these myste- 
rious pleasures. 

A drawing on the wall of a cave 
is not, of course, a short story, but 
such drawings did have what artists 
today call “‘a literary quality” in them. 
Cave drawings were more an attempt 
to recapture an experience than they 
were a concern with the abstract qual- 
ities of pictorial form. Our word 
“literature” comes from the Latin 
word “letters”’—these drawings were 
letters addressed to this crude draughts- 
man’s contemporaries, perhaps in an_ 
attempt to communicate to them his | 
feelings about his experience. If the 
experience was one he shared with 
them, we can imagine the pleasure of 
his comrades at discovering their own 
experience somehow recalled magical- 
ly to them. 

I use the word “magic” intention- 


ally, because it apparently did seem 
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like a form of magic to create or to re- 
call such an experience, just as it does 
to us today. The picture was not really 
a letter, it was not even a retelling or a 
history of an event; it was something 
created, made to exist in its own right. 
As the creator of such an object, the 
artist had somehow set himself apart 
from his fellows and become a kind 
of priest, perhaps even actually a priest 
(the earliest collection of tales we have 
today is called Tales of the Magicians), 
for the product of his genius seemed 
more the result of magic than it did 
of skill and imagination. 

Today, of course, we no longer 
take so extreme a view of the artist. 
We even sometimes revile him as a 
man incapable of dealing with what 
we like to think of as “the realities,” 
so immersed is he in matters of the 
imagination; but we have not yet 
given up the word “genius” to describe 
him, which confesses our ignorance 
of what it is that sets him apart and 
tempers our criticism of him a little 
with the old awe, even if he is a char- 
latan. If he is a true genius, we find it 
out in time; we discover that the dif- 
ference was that he saw “reality” 
with a surer eye than any of the rest 
of us, and we honor him for it. 


In so talking, we do not, naturally, 
refer only to the writer of short stories, 
but to the artist in all mediums—the 
poet, the novelist, the dramatist, the 
painter, the sculptor, the architect, the 
dancer, and the musician. What is dif- 
ferent about the short story writer is 
merely that he, as self-conscious artist, 
was the last to appear. Why this is so 
has often been wondered at, even spec- 
ulated about, but never explained; and 
perhaps explanation is vain after all— 
perhaps it must remain speculation to 
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the end. Nevertheless, there are cer- 
tain questions we might attempt to an- 
swer in order to reply to the final 
question: “Why did the short story 
as a separate form of literature flower 
only in our own time—in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries?” The 
earlier questions would run something 
like this: “Why did the Greeks and 
the Romans choose drama and sculp- 
ture and the epic poem to express the 
aspirations of their civilization?” 
“Why did medieval artists choose the 
large canvas, the long decorative epic 
poem, the cathedral; when tales were 
told, why did they never stand alone?” 


TALES AND THE LARGER 
UNITY 


The answers to such questions, for 
our purpose, must be much oversim- 
plified. The Greeks saw man as loom- 
ing large in a relatively small universe, 
superior to all creation except the 
gods, yet capable at times of approach- 
ing godhood. Their tales, when they 
wrote them, as did the epic poets, 
were stories of the exploits of their 
heroes, woven into a grand tapestry 
capable of honoring both man and the 
gods; when depicted by the tragic 
poets, such stories had to rise to emo- 
tional heights, through singing, danc- 
ing, and portrayal, equal to the feel- 
ings aroused by a recognition that 
man was doomed to defeat in his final, 
heroic attempt to become godlike. In 
the Middle Ages, with the shift from 
the heroic pessimism of antiquity to 
the more optimistic faith of Christian- 
ity, the scale was not diminished, but 
the relationship between man and God 
became not only more benevolent, but 
more complex, so that God was seen 
not as finally isolated from man, but 
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related to him in every detail of the 
natural and spiritual universe. In such 
a world there was room for the smaller 
forms only when they could be seen 
in relation to the great whole, first 
as natural symbols for spiritual truth, 
then as minute examinations of the 
beauty and order which even they 
were capable of representing. When 
tales were told in prose (as they not 
often were), they did not stand alone 
as individual stories, but became part 
of a larger unity, as in Boccaccio, al- 
most as though their authors could 
not conceive of the brief episode of the 
story as more than detail or symbol 
in the larger canvas which his imagi- 
nation projected. Most often they 
were told in verse, as in the “ro- 
mances,” because verse typified in 
language the intricate beauty of celes- 
tial truth. In Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, both the language of poetry and 
the great design were combined. 

The art of decoration and of the 
magnificent weaving of nature into 
symbol and symbol into form reached 
its limits in the early Renaissance, 
when man had come to see the earth 
as being capable of transformation 
into an almost celestial beauty and 
order and when he expressed those 
aspirations through the magnitude of 
his cathedrals and public buildings, 
where single details now seem to us 
to represent a tremendous artistic 
achievement, as in the sculptuary, the 
frescoes, and the mosaics of the great 
churches and palaces. In literature, 
too, as in Dante’s Divine Comedy, the 
individual parts, impressive as they ap- 
pear, must all be relegated to their 
proper sphere within the grand archi- 
tecture of the whole. 

But the Renaissance brought with 
it also a movement away hi this 
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magnificent outward viewing of man’s 
existence. It was an attitude which 
could be maintained only when man 
could see himself in a clear, if com- 
plicated, relationship to God. Science 
obscured this view when it revealed 
the vastnesses of space, thus diminish- 
ing man and turning his eyes from the 
heavens back towards earth, suggest- 
ing that here, in nature, was his proper 
sphere and admonishing that it was 
only through nature that God could 
be properly known to man. 

Such a change did not take place 
at once, because belief is not so easily 
or quickly destroyed, even by reason. 
Rather, man’s beliefs are modified, 
slowly and by degrees, so that in such 
a poet as Shakespeare, we have not yet 
lost either the decorative beauty or 
the grandness of design of the earlier 
works. However, we discover a new 
subject matter, at least a new em- 
phasis in the treatment of subject 
matter, that is a reflection of the 
problems Shakespeare recognized and 
accepted: the need not only to portray 
man’s relationship to authority (some- 
times symbolized as the highest author- 
ity), but to examine it and qualify it 
according to the new knowledge. The 
worlds of Hamlet and of King Lear 
are not simple in their relationships 
of man to society and man to God; 
they are complex reflections of all 
that Renaissance man did not know 
about himself and his place in the uni- 
verse; they are scrutinies, relentlessly 
carried out, through near or genuine 
madness, to their tragic conclusions. 


THE ERA OF THE NOVEL 


When the artist ceased to see the 
earth as a reflection of the grandeur 
of heaven, when he turned his eyes 
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from God to nature, the age of decor- 
ative verse began to wane, and an era 
of prose began. Cervantes and Rabe- 
lais may be said to have pronounced 
a benediction upon the old idealism; 
the rise of the novel throughout the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries celebrated man’s in- 
terest in his relationship to nature and 
to society. From Moll Flanders, 
through Tom Jones, Pride and Preju- 
dice, and Wuthering Heights, to Mid- 
dlemarch and Moby Dick, these are 
the central preoccupations, so that 
with the addition of the great Russian 
and French novelists of those years, it 
can be said that the novel, which 
prided itself on its closeness to nature 
(or “realism”), had become, for the 
first time, a dominant form. 

For the most part, however, such 
novels persisted in viewing nature and 
society from the outside, either from 
the point of view of the author, who 
stood as spectator, apart from the ac- 
tion, or from the point of view of one 
of the characters, somewhat closer to 
the scene, but still separate from it. 
Such a technique represented what we 
might call the “telescopic view,” the 
eyes of the narrator, like lenses, bring- 
ing close to the reader the action, 
selected and magnified, but seldom 
otherwise intentionally distorted. As 
a view, it paralleled the methods of 
science of its day, which selected what 
it called permanent traits in human 
society and drew conclusions from 
them, just as Balzac did in his series 
of novels that he called A Human 
Comedy and as Emile Zola did in a 
more extreme manner in his so-called 
“naturalistic” novels. 

Such a method has its limits, in 
science as well as in fiction, so that 
when the miscroscope and the X-ray 
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revealed to scientists a universe of be- 
ing beyond the limits of man’s ordi- 
nary perception and when psycholo- 
gists came forward with their claims 
of an hitherto unknown existence 
within the mind, fiction, too, shifted 
its method and its aim, discovering 
a means of focussing its attention upon 
those inward motives and impulses, 
even as a microscope focusses upon 
the unseen world = outer nature. 
That such a method was not wrong 
for the novel form, we can testify by 
citing such examples of it as Dostoev- 
sky’s Crime and Punishment, Flau- 
bert’s Madame Bovary, Henry James’ 
The Ambassadors, Marcel Proust’s 
Remembrance of Things Past, and 
James Joyce’s Ulysses. That it has its 
limits, however, seems clear from the 
amount of dissatisfaction that many 
readers have felt with such works, 
whose minute scrutiny of the hidden 
springs of action over the long period 
of time and space necessarily the com- 
pass of the novel appears not only 
wearisome and highly specialized to 
certain intelligent readers, but also to 
be a kind of betrayal of a form which 
has given us such great works as Moby 
Dick, War and Peace, and The Broth- 
ers Karamazov, where the telescopic 
view is not sacrificed to the micro- 
scopic. It is perhaps no accident that 
most satisfied readers of such novels as 
those of James, Proust, and Joyce are 
other novelists, for whom much of the 
excitement lies in a recognition of the 
extreme technical proficiency that has 
gone into the making of these works. 


THE RISE OF THE SHORT 
STORY 


Perhaps it is no accident, either, 
that, with the emerging of these in- 
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terests and these techniques, the mod-. 


ern short story blossomed rapidly into 
a dominant literary form. We should 
not go so far as to say that the short 
story today has succeeded where’ the 
“psychological” novel has not (I am 
myself a great admirer of the novel- 
ists just mentioned), but the short 
story does have one advantage that 
the novels do not—its brevity, which 
allows it to concentrate upon its sub- 
ject without wearying its readers. By 
focussing on a single event, it supplies 
no such wide vistas as the traditional 
novel, but by its inner penetration it 
opens vistas of the mind as dazzling 
as any panorama in a novel by Tolstoi. 

Among the first to recognize the 
virtues of the short story was Edgar 
Allan Poe, who declared boldly that 
the my belonged to the higher re- 
gions of art. Poe attempted a defini- 
tion of the story form, which, al- 
though it seems to us today as being 
unnecessarily limited and somewhat 
too dogmatic, cannot be left out of 
account in any discussion of that form. 
He said that the short story was of 
two kinds. One he called the “ratio- 
cinative” story, where a situation is 
disclosed, mysterious in its origins and 
apparently unsolvable, where the solu- 
tion is supplied by a process of de- 
ductive reasoning, as in his well-known 
story, “The Gold-Bug.” The second 
was the story of atmosphere, where 
a quality of mystery seemed inherent 


in a particular situation such as that 


depicted in “The Fall of the House 
of Usher,” where a combination of 
characters are seen at the moment of 
their final decay when all forms of 
inner and outer nature appear to con- 
spire to effect the destruction of an 
ancient family. 


Edgar Allan Poe’s interest in the 
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short story had been in part aroused 
by his reading of German romantic 
literature, where a kind of Gothic 
mood prevailed in short fiction that 
was elsewhere confined to novels. He 
recognized in the stories of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne a similar mood, solidified 
by Hawthorne’s somewhat systematic 
concern with the effects of sin upon 
the souls of his characters, sometimes 
(in Poe’s opinion) too rigidly con- 
trolled by WHawthorne’s allegorical 
method. 

The effect of Poe’s criticism on the 
modern short story is not as simple as 
it once seemed. On the one hand, his 
ratiocinative tales seem to have de- 
veloped into nothing more significant 
than the modern detective story, while 
his tales of atmosphere and mood have 
been attacked by such eminent critics 
of fiction as Cleanth Brooks and Rob- 
ert Penn Warren as unnecessarily sen- 
timental (as indeed they are, accord- 
ing to the standards of these critics). 
On the other hand, Poe’s criticism, 
even the tales themselves, had a par- 
ticular attraction for certain |late- 
nineteenth century French authors, 
who, in transporting Poe’s attitudes 
into their own literature, wrought 
what was to form one of the most im- 
portant concepts of the modern story: 
the idea of the story as a product of 
the meeting of sensibility and experi- 
ence. Poe had conceived of the short 
work of art (either the story or the 
short poem) as the only satisfactory 
mode, because the unified, precon- 
ceived effect of such works aroused 
what he called “a prescience of the 
world beyond the grave.” In other 
words, the effects art repre- 
sented the highest form of human con- 
sciousness. Baudelaire, and the French 
romantics to whom he introduced 
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Poe’s work, put an equally high value 
upon sensibility. What appealed to 
them was just the vagueness of ration- 
al effect to which Brooks and Warren 
were later to object. For the French, 
as for Poe, the effect was one of the 
emotions (beauty), as opposed to rea- 
son (truth). For them, as for Keats, 
beauty and truth combined through 
a proper rendering of the emotions, 
and even that which was ugly in life 
(evil, death, decay) could be meta- 
morphosed into a higher truth. 

If Edgar Allan Poe’s works were to 
influence in America only the second- 
rate, his critical beliefs as transmitted 
through the French (although slight- 
ly altered) were to have tremendous 
effects upon writers of Russia and 
England, as well as of France. The 
French influence came through such 
writers of short stories as Maupassant, 
Gautier, and Flaubert to Henry James 


in England and Anton Chekhov in 


Russia, but by the time it had reached 
them, Poe’s effects had been blended 
with, and modified by, many of the 
traits of the countries to which they 
had been transmitted: the concern 
with style of the French, the sense of 
form of the English, and the interest 
in character portrayal of the Russians. 
What was lost of Poe’s was the rather 
mechanical concept of the “precon- 
ceived effect”; what was retained was 
the subjective play of the imagination 
upon a restricted area of experience. 
In the stories of Chekhov, the empha- 
sis was upon the momentary revela- 
tion of some aspect of a character’s 
life as seen in his response to a seem- 
ingly unimportant event; in James it 
was the examination of an event 
(which he called “the germ” of his 
story) in an attempt to discover the 
full significance of it—the developing 
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“pattern” or achieved form of that 
event. In both Chekhov and James, 
the characters and the events were 
viewed from a point very close to, if 
not within, the circle of the action. 
Particularly in James, the old anony- 
mous author-narrator of earlier fiction 
almost completely disappeared, to be 
replaced by an observer within the 
story itself. The story thus became 
a kind of record of the effects of ac- 
tion upon the consciousness of the 
character that observed it. The drama 
existed not so much in the changes 
that took place outside the narrator’s 
mind as in the changes that occurred 
within it. 

If this were all that happened in the 
fiction of Henry James, however, we 
might rightfully feel that such an 
effect were the slightest form of im- 
pressionism, as, indeed, it is sometimes 
accused of being. With no coherent 
psychological concept to give mean- 
ing to the mind’s responses, the re- 
action of the character might seem 
no more than an individual response— 
the merest “impression.” But James 
had learned a great deal from his first 
master, Hawthorne, about the relation 
of ideas to character and action; and 
while he, as much as Poe, disliked the 
extreme allegory of many of Haw- 
thorne’s tales, he recognized with the 
French “symbolistes” that, while 
meaning was not the primary concern 
of art, no form could be complete 
without it. James’ examinations of his 
characters’ response to the experience 
of the story were controlled within a 
broad symbolic frame, generally de- 
picted as a fictional world in which 
the extremes of American and Euro- 
pean characters could meet. It was, 
however, a world in which the ex- 
tremes were predominantly bad, as in 
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the too-innocent American or the too- 
sophisticated European, where the 
struggle appeared to be an attempt to 
discover the exact degree of innocence 
and knowledge that the admirable 
character could bear, where the re- 
sult was usually the pleasurable recog- 
nition of how much sophistication 
innocence could take on without los- 
ing its ability to act effectively, how 
much innocence still adhered to the 
character of the effectively “civilized” 
man. 


THE INFLUENCE OF JAMES 


It was probably with Henry James 
that the short story became notably 
what Edgar Allan Poe said it should 
be—one of the highest forms of art. 
James’ contributions are so important 
in the development of the modern 
story that it is impossible to conceive 
of what it might have been without 
him. Consciously or unconsciously, 
all of our important writers have been 
affected by him: James Joyce, Ernest 
Hemingway, William Faulkner, and 
Katherine Anne Porter, to name only 
a few. Joyce examined the life of his 
native city in his collection of stories, 
Dubliners, using contrasts not unre- 
lated to those of Henry James, sub- 
stituting the imaginary world of myth 
for James’ world of manners, the 
world of sordid reality for James’ 
world of functional innocence. Wil- 
liam Faulkner created a Southern so- 
ciety after the pattern of Southern 
ideals preceding the Civil War, then 
contrasted it with the developing mer- 
cantilism of the recent years. Heming- 
way contrasted those who were effec- 
tive in action with those who were 
mere poseurs. Katherine Anne Porter 
portrayed a traditional moral order 
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through the consciousness of her char- 
acters, then confronted them with the 
“reality” of a utilitarian society. All of 
these authors wrote their stories from 
the point of view of a “central intelli- 
gence” (to use James’ term) located 
within the narrative, or they went 
even further than James in so com- 
pletely effacing the narrator that he 
seemed, as Joyce put it, to be behind 
the scenes, “paring his fingernails”— 
pretending indifference. 

Yet to mention these authors is 
also to suggest how far short James 
fell of exhausting the possibilities of 
the short story form. The similarities 
are likenesses in terms of subject mat- 
ter and in some of the means of con- 
trolling it. Despite these resemblances, 
there is a sense in which each story de- 
pends upon its own unique rendering 
of a situation and upon the singular 
perception of its author. Although all 
of these authors owed a debt to James, 
no one of them could have dealt with 
the special subject matter of James. 
On the other hand, James seemed to 
have little feeling for the kind of sub- 
jects that were to appeal to Ernest 
Hemingway later. Even where greater 
similarity exists, as between James and 
Faulkner, there are still too many im- 
portant differences to make the com- 
parison more than a very general one. 
Finally, it should be said that we are 
not dealing so much with the influence 
of one author upon another as we are 
hinting at similarities and differences in 
the “climate” in which each author 
worked. 

There is a sense in which James’ 
“climate” was less that of his own day 
than it was a foreshadowing of what 
was to come, hence we sometimes 
speak of him as the founder of the 
American short story as it exists to- 
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day. His interest in the consciousness 
of his characters led him to discoveries 
that seemed to anticipate the more sys- 
tematized psychology of later scien- 
tists, as Edmund Wilson has pointed 
out in his article, “The Ambiguity of 
Henry James.” James’ method of get- 
ting at this knowledge was one that no 
later author could afford to disregard. 
Yet in his achievements, James was 
as much a product of the nineteenth 
century as Ernest Hemingway is of 
the twentieth. James wrote in a style 
as subtly involved as the architecture 
of an Edwardian mansion. Heming- 
way’s clipped prose suggested the 
“stream-lines” of modern design. James 
avoided what he considered vulgar 
subject matter, limiting himself to a 
world of fine manners and merely 
hinting at the physical existence which 
they obscured. Hemingway portrayed 
events in the lives of characters who 
existed almost entirely on a physical 
plane—soldiers, bull-fighters, prosti- 
tutes, and prize-fighters—leaving the 
world of genteel manners to those who 
eschewed the life of effective action. 
Yet James’ mannered society can be 
made to seem, in the long run, not 
too different from Hemingway’s more 
active men and women. James’ “Pat- 
tern,” his form, provided an underly- 
ing comment upon his characters not 
too different from what Hemingway 
achieved. In James a character 1s 
measured by the effectiveness of his 
manners. He is praised, not because 
he has manners, but because those 
manners reflect a high form of effec- 
tiveness in action. Hemingway’s char- 
acters are, in many respects, more 
mannered than James’, for each has 
his “Code”—the code of the gangster, 
sportsman, prostitute—by which his 
effectiveness is measured. 
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I have suggested that William Faulk- 
ner is even more similar to James than 
Hemingway. If this is so, it is be- 
cause Faulkner shows a preference for 
the aristocratic manners of a vanish- 
ing South similar to James’ seeming 
preference for the disappearing society 
of nineteenth century Europe. Faulk- 
ner’s involved style also reflects a 
lingering appreciation for the decora- 
tive phrase, much as does the formal 
construction of James’ language. To 
say this, however, is not to imply that 
either James or Faulkner is suggesting 
anything so simple as a return to the 
society and the values of the past. 
What they are doing is examining 
the conditions under which the change 
from past to present to future is taking 
place. Where Faulkner differs most 
from James is exactly where he is most 
similar to his contemporary, Ernest 
Hemingway-—in his portrayal of those 
characters in the modern South who 
have broken away from the old tradi- 
tions, particularly in his manner of 
portraying them with all the freedom 
of his own age. 

In a discussion of similarities and 
differences between authors, it is prob- 
ably the differences that are of the 
most importance, for in any art form 
that retains life, there must be freedom 
for such differences. What our mod- 
ern authors learned from James was 
craftsmanship and (perhaps more im- 
portant) a respect for their craft. 
What they could not learn was the 
subject matter itself, which was of a 
different time and place, and the sen- 
ae with which to perceive the 
significance of it—the unique sensi- 
bility which can see where most of us 
cannot. That even the greatest genius 
needs craftsmanship, no one can deny, 
but true genius consists in singularity, 
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in the ability to utilize a form in a 
totally fresh manner. True genius 
goes directly to the experience of its 
time and place, as our modern masters 
of the short story have done. A form, 
such as the short story, dies when there 
is no longer talent to utilize it and to 
modify it or when artists of genuine 
ability turn to other forms as more 
appropriate to their purpose. 

Whether or not the short story 
form is thriving or dying today, no 
one can say, for the generation of 
writers who will follow our Heming- 
ways and Faulkners may still be learn- 
ing their craft. There are a few un- 
healthy signs, such as the fact that we 
have so many writers who seem con- 
tent merely to work within the con- 
fines of a certain “type” of short 
story—such as “the New Yorker story” 
or even the James, the Faulkner, or 
the Hemingway “story,” to say noth- 
ing of the empty form represented by 
almost all commercial magazine fiction. 
Also there is the fact that so few 
authors of importance seem to be 
wholly satisfied to confine their labors 
to the short story form. Although 
Henry James could say, “To write a 
series of short little tales, that I deem 
ample work for a lifetime,” the fact is 
that James was not himself satisfied 
only to write short stories. Joyce, 
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Faulkner, and Hemingway are all 
better known for their novels than 
for their stories. 

Yet to say this does not really prove 
anything. It may mean only that the 
true potentialities of the short story 
are yet to be revealed. Even if we 
admit that the story, like the drawings 
of the cave man, is a limited form, we 
can also point out that there are cer- 
tain things that a short story can do 
better than a novel or a play. It can 
cast a brief but strong light upon ex- 
perience, and it can oftentimes render 
that moment with a depth of percep- 
tion impossible in any other genre ex- 
cept, perhaps, poetry; and in our day 
it often appears more relevant to the 
experience when written in prose than 
in the more decorative language of 
verse. The story is, in our time, the 
equivalent of the microscope in 
science. No one would claim that the 
microscope can do everything, but 
within its range, it can do much that 
no other instrument can. So long as 
this remains true, the short story will 
survive. There will be writers of 
genius to appear who will increase its 
function in ways we can know onl 
after they have appeared, for this 1s 
the way of a genre that is, as Poe 
maintained, one of the highest forms 
of art. 


Award to Heilman 


Robert B. Heilman, author of articles in the September 1956 and January 
1956 issue of The English Journal, is the winner of a $200 award for the best 
book of explication de texte published in 1956. The contest was sponsored by 
The Explicator, a literary monthly edited at the University of South Carolina. 
The winning book is The Magic Web: Action and Language in Othello, pub- 
lished by the University of Kentucky Press. 


Teaching Poetry 
in the Junior High School 


Elizabeth Rose 


This highly specific article came in response to the editor’s re- 
quest for articles by several people outstanding in the field of 
junior high school English. Dr. Rose is an associate professor of 
English education at New York University. {Three articles on 
junior high school English appear in this issue; two more will 


appear in January. | 


(TEACHERS of English in the junior 
high school often recognize a wide- 
spread rejection of poetry among boys 
and girls who are twelve, thirteen, 
fourteen years old. During the junior 
high years there is frequently a gap 
between the younger child’s liking of 
verse and the older teen-ager’s ability 
to appreciate and understand the more 
abstract quality of adult poetry. The 
young adolescent in the junior high 
school, who may remember with de- 
light some of the really good poetry 
of his childhood—nursery rhymes and 
songs, full of sound and whimsy, 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Child’s Gar- 
den of Verse, A. A. Milne’s When 
We Were Very Young—sometimes re- 
jects with real vehemence his teacher’s 
attempts to introduce him to the 
poetry customarily taught during the 
junior high years. Unfortunately, this 
rejection may last so long and the gap 
become so wide that many adolescents 
of junior high age never grow to 
know the joys and satisfactions of 
reading poetry on a mature level of 
understanding. 
This article attempts to deal with 
some of the problems the junior high 
teacher meets in teaching poetry to 


youth during the early adolescent 
years. Solutions seem to lie in our se- 
lection of the poems we teach and in 
the way we teach them. 

In beginning a study of poetry with 
any junior high group, it is wise for 
the teacher to talk through with the 
young people their earlier experiences 
with poetry, what they have read, 
what they have liked, what they have 
disliked. In this way, the teacher dis- 
covers personal and group interests 
and levels of understanding. Blocks to 
reading poetry have probably already 
been set up by many pupils, and these 
feelings should be brought into the 
sun and fully aired. Only in this way 
can teacher and students begin to- 
gether on a firm footing, knowing 
where they are and what they are 
facing together. Objections to poetry 
often fall under three categories, 
voiced by students if they are en- 
couraged to speak their minds: poetry 
is written by dreamers; poetry is writ- 
ten for dreamers; poetry is hard to 
understand. The teacher must give an 
attentive, receptive ear to each of 
these objections, then talk them 
through seriously and sympathetically. 

The first objection—poetry is writ- 
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ten by dreamers—often comes from 
the fact that the active and riotous 
young have an image of the poet sit- 
ting under a shady tree writing ro- 
mantic lyrics, leisurely and easily 
rhyming unlikely words. One student 
verbalized his feeling by asking, “How 
come all those poets died so young?” 
and another answered, without hesita- 
tion, “Because they never got out and 
got any sunshine.” For some reason, 
youth seems to remember best the 
Keatses and the Shelleys, the Elizabeth 
Barrett Brownings, the Poes and 
Laniers—and less well the more vigor- 
ous, healthy poets. Perhaps we teach- 
ers of English are to blame for initiat- 
ing a false stereotype by showing 
pictures of poets who wore the long 
hair and flowing beards and high 
collars of their time, and by emphasiz- 
ing the romantic, bizarre aspects of 
their lives rather than the versatile, 
vigorous ones with which the young 
often prefer to identify. Young people 
like to know that Carl Sandburg was 
once a porter in a barbershop, scene- 
shifter in a theatre, truck handler in a 
brickyard, turner-apprentice in a pot- 
tery, dishwasher in hotels, harvest 
hand in wheatfields, soldier in the 
Spanish-American War, and later, 
when he went to college, captain of 
his basketball team and editor-in-chief 
of his college newspaper. It is good 
for pupils to know that Robert Frost 
has been a shoemaker, a school teacher, 
a farmer, and an editor of a weekly 
newspaper; that Wallace Stevens was 
a lawyer and a vice-president of an 
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insurance company; that William Car- 
los Williams has been a practicing 
physician in Paterson, New Jersey. 
They may be surprised to hear that, 
until fairly recent times, most of the 
great poetry of the world was written 
by men, but they should also know 
that there are great women poets too, 
some of whose names sound like 
poetry, Christina Rossetti, Emily 
Dickinson, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Elinor 
Wylie, and that these women, though 
they have not fought in wars, have 
written of courageous battles of the 
mind and spirit. 

When the teacher has disproved the 
idea that all poets are strange-looking, 
weak creatures, he has another mis- 
conception to straighten out with the 
young: that poetry is written about 
sissy things, about sentimental love, 
pink and blue skies, and hosts of yel- 
low daffodils, or about death and the 
serious realities of life, about sad, un- 
happy, far-off things and places long 
ago. Youth needs to be shown that all 
poetry is not sentimental or whimsical, 
moralistic or rhetorical. The adoles- 
cent often has to be taught that since 
poetry deals with all of life, it can be 
written about humorous things 
about everyday, commonplace experi- 
ences, about animals and birds, about 
strong things — skyscrapers, locomo- 
tives, planes—about sports—flying and 
skating, sailing and fishing — about 
places, familiar and unknown, about 
people, ordinary and mysterious. 


SELECTION OF POEMS > 


To prove the wide range of poetic 
subject content, the teacher must se- 


lect carefully poems that deal with 


many topics and with many ideas 
which youth can comprehend and to 
which they can bring their own ex- 
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periences and feelings. Poems that will 
appeal to a whole class, boys and girls, 
are not always easy to find in one 
place, in one anthology or in one book 
of poetry. The teacher may have to 
search diligently and carefully for 
verse that is varied enough in subject 
and in degree of difficulty to appeal 
to a classroom of adolescents who 
differ so widely in their own natures, 
their bodies and emotions, and whose 
interests are changing so rapidly. The 
junior high teacher knows that the 
prose interests of boys and of girls are 
not at all alike during the early adoles- 
cent years, that girls often show a 
preference for the sentimental, ro- 
mantic, imaginative story, side by side 
with the realistic family-life story, 
while boys of the same age turn to 
sports and adventure, and that the two 
sexes most often meet in interests in 
the area of stories about animals. This 
knowledge concerning boys’ and girls’ 
common interests in prose should be a 
clue to the teacher in selecting the 
early poetry he reads with a group of 
twelve-, thirteen-, fourteen-year-olds. 


Poems about Animals and Birds 


Fortunately, there is available much 
good poetry about animals and birds: 
T. S. Eliot’s Book of Practical Cats 
(which includes “The Rum Tum- 
Tugger” and “Macavity, the Mystery 
Cat”), Robert Frost’s “The Cow in 
Apple-Time” and “The Runaway,” 
and Christina Rossetti’s poem about a 
different kind of horse, “Horses of the 
Sea,” William Butler Yeats’ “The Cat 
and the Moon” and “To a Squirrel at 
Kyle-na-no,” William Carlos Williams’ 
“As the Cat Climbed over the Top of 
the Jam Closet,” Wallace Stevens’ 
“Ploughing on Sunday” and “A Rab- 
bit as King of the Ghosts,” Carl Sand- 
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burg’s “Children of the Wind,” a 
poem about birds that behave like air- 
planes, Vachel Lindsay’s “The Flower- 
fed Buffaloes,” Tennyson’s beautifully 
accurate picture “The Eagle,” Emily 
Dickinson’s “The Snake,” “A Bird 
Came down the Walk,” and “I Started 
Early, Took My Dog.” The range of 
animal poetry is wide and varied and 
simple enough in content and image, 
and in experiential identification, to 
appeal to both boys and girls of the 
junior high years. 


Poems about Everyday Experiences 


Both boys and girls of the early 
adolescent group will usually accept 
poems which deal with commonplace, 
everyday happenings, poems which 
tell of experiences they have had, or of 
pictures of people, places, or things 
they have known or can imagine. 
Among these is Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay’s “Afternoon on a Hill,” a poem 
about a joyful, commonplace experi- 
ence which might happen to any 
young person on a happy day. Robert 
Frost’s “Stopping by Woods on a 
Snowy Evening” recalls a scene which 
some young people, especially in New 
England, have witnessed, which others 
may Clearly imagine. William Carlos 
Williams, in a short poem called “The 
Term,” describes a sheet of rumpled 
brown paper rolling over and over on 
the street in the wind, a familiar sight 
aptly put into words. His “So Much 
Depends upon a Red Wheelbarrow” 
can also be read by the young on one 
level, the pictorial one. Carl Sandburg, | 
in “Arithmetic,” relates humorous! 
the story of many young people’s baf- 
fling bouts with numbers. Sara Hen- 
derson Hay, in “To My Small Son, in 
Church,” writes of the way a little boy 
occupies his time during church serv> 
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ice, an experience a number of boys 
and girls have shared. Emily Dickin- 
son, in “The Lonely House,” Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, in “The House 
on the Hill,” and Mary Coleridge, in 
“The Deserted House,” put into 
poetry much that youth has imagined 
about vacant houses and who lives 
there. Walt Whitman, in “The Indian 
Woman,” an excerpt from the longer 
poem, “The Sleepers,” draws the por- 
trait of an Indian woman remembered 
from childhood, and Walter De la 
Mare, in “Old Susan,” recalls his old 
nurse; such poems as these help young 
people remember interesting persons 
they picture clearly for some reason. 


Humorous and Narrative Verse 


Humorous poems, such as Ogden 
Nash’s “The Adventures of Isabel,” 
and all kinds of nonsense verse, espe- 
cially limericks, almost unfailingly ap- 
peal to both boys and girls of the early 
adolescent years. Narrative poems that 
relate stories of adventure and contest, 
such as “The Highwayman” by Al- 
fred Noyes and “The Horse Thief” 
by William Rose Benét, will find a 
special acceptance among boys of 
junior high age, and also among many 
girls. 

Poems about Strong, Active Things 


Another subject about which youth 
of the junior high classroom, especially 
boys, like to read is that of strong 
things, like skyscrapers, and active 
things, like locomotives and air planes. 
Carl Sandburg’s “Skyscrapers” falls 
into this category, as does his 
“Limited” and Emily Dickinson’s 
“The Railway Train” (which, during 
the later high school years, might be 
compared with the more difficult 
poem of Stephen Spender on the same 
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subject, “The Express”). Young 
people of this age also enjoy poetic 
descriptions of experiences with sports 
and games—flying and skating, sailing 
and fishing. John Gillespie Magee’s 
“High Flight” is very popular, as are 
such poems as John Masefield’s “Sea 
Fever” and Sandburg’s “Hits and 
Runs.” 


Poems That Appeal Especially to Girls 


Girls of the early adolescent years 
will usually like a greater variety and 
a wider spread of subject content and 
emotion in poetry than boys of the 
same age. This is true of course be- 
cause the large majority of girls reach 
puberty one or two or three years 
earlier than boys and are becoming 
more sensitive to their own feelings, 
especially about friendship and love, 
home and family, the subtle aspects 
of nature, and the mysteries of birth 
and death. Girls are more receptive to 
lyrics, to little songs, than boys are at 
the same age. They often like bits of 
William Blake, “Nurse’s Song,” “In- 
fant Joy,” “Piping Down the Valleys 
Wild,” “The Little Black Boy,” 
“Tiger, Tiger Burning Bright”; E. E. 
Cummings’ “In Just-spring”; Elinor 
Wylie’s “Velvet Shoes” and “Escape”; 
Shakespeare’s “Ariel’s Song,” “Where 
the Bee Sucks”; Christina Rossetti’s “A 
Birthday”; Tennyson’s “Sweet and 
Low.” They enjoy much of Emily 
Dickinson, “I Never Saw a Moor,” 
“Some Keep the Sabbath,” “Tell Me 
How the Sun Rose.” 


In the part of this article which has 
dealt with making selections of poetry 
for a junior high audience, it has been 
implied that poems must be chosen 
with special care, that these poems 
should be selected with the differing 
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interests of boys and girls in mind, and 
that the poems used should be good 
poems, not of inferior quality. All of 
these requirements are important be- 
cause, with these carefully-chosen 
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poems, teachers are responsible for 
keeping alive and bright a need for 
poetry among young people during a 
critical period, the years between ele- 
mentary and senior high school. 


TEACHING OF POEMS 


Cautious selection is not enough, 
however, to assure in youth an interest 
in poetry from childhood to early 
adulthood. The way a poem is taught 
is especially important, too. In the be- 
ginning of a study of Ae students 
need help with their fears concerning 
the mysteries of the poetic expression, 
often voiced in such words as “Poetry 
is hard. I can’t understand its mean- 
ing.” Young people must be reassured 
that all poems are not double-crostics 
to be wrestled with endlessly in order 
to find a hidden meaning. 


Linking Youth’s Experiences 
with Poems 

To emphasize the point that all 
poems are not difficult, si we 
need to go back to the matter of selec- 
tion again. The poems chosen for the 
early teen-ager should be ones.with 
which the young can establish a com- 
fortable link with their own experi- 
ences and feelings. This does not mean 
of course that the reader should have 
had exactly the same experience or 
the same feeling as the poet, for, in- 
deed, no two people ever do. It does 
mean, however, that the receiver of 
the poem should come close enough 
to the writer that there is a high de- 
gree of possible communication be- 
tween the two. Take, for example, 
Masefield’s familiar poem, “Sea Fever.” 
_ A young person does not have to have 
been a sailor or have had experiences 


on the sea in order to establish contact 
with the poet who longs for “the 
lonely sea and the sky.” But nearly 
everyone has, at some time, been 
homesick for some place or for some- 
one. Literature and life are full of ex- 
periences of people who have left a 
place they loved, the mountains or the 
forests, and have longed to go back to 
this place. Young persons may be 
brought to understand something of 
the poet’s yearning for the sea by 
being asked, “If you should find your- 
self far away from a place you care 
about or a person yeu love, what feel- 
ings would you have? Read the poem 
a second time and see what thoughts 
come to your mind. Are your thoughts 
different from those of your class- 
mates?” Take “The Shepherd’s Song” 
(The Twenty-Third Psalm) as an- 
other example of this need to help 
youth establish communication with 
the poet. The idea of this Song of 
David may be so deeply concealed in 
metaphorical language that it is diffi- 
cult for the young, who have had no 
experience with shepherds and their 
flocks, with deserts, or with the need 
for shelter and water. After a teacher 
reads the beautiful “Shepherd’s Song” 
to a class of junior high school students, 
statements and questions like these 
may be helpful: “In this poem, the 
poet compares the Lord to a shepherd 
who tends his flock. What does the 
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Shepherd do for his sheep? Is this in 
any way what a parent does for a 
child? Can you see any reason why 
people who live in a desert land and 
have to work hard for food and the 
necessities of life choose the things 
the poet David chose as good? Would 
you choose different things, living as 
you do? What would they be? What 
are some ,of the things that would 
make you feel safe?” With these ques- 
tions, the teacher helps young people 
identify their experiences and feelings 
with those of the young David. Often 
the teacher will have to help establish 
such links before the adolescent learns 
to establish them for himself. One 
teacher, reading Robert Frost’s 
“Birches” to a group of Southern teen- 
agers, found that no one in the class 
had ever seen a birch tree and there- 


fore image clearly “a swinger of 
birches.” When members of the group 
were asked if they had ever swung on 
grapevine swings “toward. heaven,” 
they had a much closer identification 
with the poet’s experience. 


Showing That Poems Are More 
than a Theme 

We teachers of English often think 
that the full meaning of a poem 
should be summed up in a short, con- 
cise statement, and so we ask the 
young, “What is the theme of the 
poem?” This is a frightening question 
to many, and if a class knows it is to 
follow the reading of every poem, 
much of the fullness of the poetic ex- 
perience is lost for the hearer; many 
of the interesting by-paths of free 
association are closed to the listener; 
the easy wanderings of the mind with 
images the poet suggests are forsaken 
by the reader in an effort to see and 
state “the whole” tersely. A poem 
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should not be taught with the sole pur- 
pose of digging out a secret, cryptic 
message. As Stageberg and Anderson, 
in Poetry as Experience, say so well, 
“To read poetry for thought alone is 
like going to a baseball game to watch 
the scoreboard instead of the game. 
The final score is no more the whole 
game than the central thought is the 
whole meaning of the poem.”* To en- 
force this point, they cite as example 
John Magee’s poem, “High 
which has as its central theme, “flying 
is exhilarating.” But, as they say, the 
stated theme does not equal the poem 
itself. As the poem is read, the hearer 
is taken into the skies with the pilot 
and participates in the joys of wheel- 
ing and soaring and swinging “high in 
the sunlit silence.” When a young 
person feels free to let his mind play 
with the images the poet suggests, he 
may feel that, as the images build, he 
is having a part in creating the poem, 
that the parts are adding up to a total 
experience which has been accumulat- 
ing in his own thinking and emotions. 
He then feels, as the poem is read 
once, perhaps better, twice, that, in 
some way, he is partaking of the act 
of creation, that he too is the poet. 
And so, for this reason, young people 
need to be led to see that a poem is 
more than a theme, that when they 
read a good poem, something happens 
within them, that the words on the 
page bring to life for each individual 
a group of pictures, sounds, feelings, 
thoughts that are not easily communi- 
cated in a few words. They need to 
understand, too, through sharing their 
own images, sounds, feelings, and 
thoughts with their classmates, that 

*Norman C. Stageberg and Wallace L. An- 


derson, Poetry as Experience (New York: 
American Book Co., 1952), p. 3. 
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everyone does not experience the same 
thing when he reads or hears a poem. 
For example, consider three different 
persons who might read “High Flight.” 
A pilot would feel closer to the ex- 
periences described in the poem than 
someone who has never piloted a plane 
himself; a person who has ridden in a 
plane as a passenger would probably 
understand more of the sights and 
sounds and feelings than someone who 
has never had this experience; a third 
person, who has neither piloted a plane 
nor ridden in one, can still participate 
imaginatively, but differently, in the 
experience of flying. Young people 
should learn why these experiences dif- 
fer for each reader of a poem. This 
realization can be brought about if the 
adolescent learns gradually to go back 
into his own experiences and trace the 
reasons why he probably associates one 
image with another, one sound with a 
word or phrase the poet suggests. By 
talking through individual associations 
of this kind during the reading of a 
number of poems, the student can be 
brought to see that the experience he 
has with a poem is a personal one, that 
this experience is “the meaning” of the 
poem for him, that the real poem exists 
within him, the reader. This realization 
that an experience with a poem is 
never the same for any two readers, 
nor exactly the same as the poet’s 
either, may be quite comforting to the 
young. In making this point, however, 
the teacher must take care to show 
that a poem, though it may mean 
different things to different people, 
cannot legitimately mean anything or 
all things to all people. The poet and 
the readers must meet on some area of 
common ground; otherwise, there is 
no true communication. 
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Teaching the Poet’s Purposes 

This idea of comunication between 
the poet and the reader brings us to 
another step in helping the young feel 
confident about poetry. After they 
have heard a poem read once or twice 
and feel comfortable about letting 
their minds and emotions wander 
freely with the experiences and feel- 
ings suggested, they may be helped to 
answer the question, “What is the 
poet trying to do? Is he trying to tell 
me a story, to create a picture in my 
mind, to tell me how he feels about 
some experience, to present an idea 
for me to consider?” Of course the 
poet often does several or all of these 
things in one poem, but it is well for 
students to see examples of poems in 
which one purpose is primary. 

For example, in “The Highway- 
man,” Alfred Noyes wishes to tell a 
story about a highwayman which he 
makes memorable through the use of 
words that create sounds and pictures 
in the reader’s mind. There are many 
poems which can be used to illustrate 
the kind in which the poet’s chief pur- 
pose is that of telling a story. 

Carl Sandburg’s “Five Cent Bal- 
loons” seems to be chiefly a poem in 
which the poet wishes his readers to 
see a picture clearly: 

Pietro has twenty red and blue balloons 

on a string. 

They flutter and dance pulling Pietro’s 

arm 


A nickel apiece is what they sell for. 
Wishing children tag Pietro’s heels. 
He sells out and goes the streets alone.? 


John Gould Fletcher’s poem, “The 
Skaters,” is primarily a picture and a 


*Carl Sandburg, Complete Poems (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1950). 
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sound poem based upon a comparison 
of one thing to another: 

Black swallows swooping or gliding 

In a flurry of entangled loops and curves; 

The skaters skim over the ot river. 

And the grinding click of their skates as 

they impinge upon the surface, 

Is like the brushing together of thin 

wing-tips of silver. 

Lew Sarett’s poem, “Four Little 
Foxes,” while it presents a vivid image, 
goes beyond the picture and shows the 
reader how the poet feels about an 
experience, that of four little foxes, 
more abstractly, any helpless creatures, 
being left and unprotected. 
Nearly any young person can read this 
poem and understand it on one level, 
the literal one, especially if they have 
had pets of their own; but if they are 
taught that the poet often wants the 
receivers of his poem to know how he 
feels about an experience, they may be 
encouraged to look beyond the literal 
interpretation to the deeper one, and 
extend the obvious meaning to the 
more subtle one. 

Sometimes a poet’s p is to 
present an idea for the reader to think 
and wonder about. This kind of pur- 
pose is fairly clearly illustrated in 
William Blake’s “A Poison Tree.” 
Such a poem as this, in which the 
poet’s meaning is often more deeply 
concealed than in the straight narra- 
tive poem or in the obvious picture 
yr makes necessary much assistance 

y the teacher in helping the young 
carry an idea concealed in a meta- 
phorical title. With some young 
people of early adolescent years, we 
need not try to go beyond a literal 


*John Gould Fletcher, “The Skaters,” from 
Modern American and British Poetry, edited 
by Louis Untermeyer (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1950). 
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interpretation of a poem, but we 
should not, of course, fail to open 
doors to metaphorical meanings for 
those who are able to see them. 


Teaching about Poetry 

So far in this article we have em- 
phasized the importance of joy and 
understanding in the reading of poetry 
by junior high youth. With many, 
these purposes are the only two we 
can hope to achieve, and surely teach- 
ing the poem itself, rather than about 
the poem, is the more important aim 
in the junior high school. We can, 
however, go further with many young 
people and show them something of 
how poems are made, what tools the 
poet uses to bring about his p 
This attempt should probably not be 
made until after a class has read a 
number of poems together and can see 
and state for themselves some of the 
things poems have in common. Under 
the careful guidance of the teacher, 
many junior high school groups can 
come to these conclusions about the 
making of a poem: 

1. That a poem may be written 
about any subject under the sun, about 
“shoes and ships and sealing wax and 
cabbages and tings.” 

2. That a poem may be written for 
several purposes, and that these pur- 
poses may often overlap in the same 

m. 
3. That a poem may be written in 
many forms, that it can tell a rather 
long story or can sing a short little 
song. 

4. That a poem has a slightly dif- 
ferent meaning for everyone who 
reads it, because no two people are 
identical, and everyone has different 


experiences to bring to a poem. 
5. That some poems rhyme, but 
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that not all of them do; that is, all 
poems do not repeat similar sounds in 
two or more words, as cries—lies, 
streams—dreams. This fact that not all 
poems rhyme is often a surprising rev- 
elation to junior high boys and girls. 


6. That’some poems are written in 
stanzas or verses of the same length but 
that not all of them are; this, too, may 
be a surprising discovery to some. 


7. That most poems use words 
which make the reader see things 
vividly, hear things clearly, smell 
things keenly, feel things sharply. Stu- 
dents can easily see how certain sense 
impressions are reproduced in the 
mind. For example, they can image in 
their minds their own home, a song 
they know well, the taste of a ham- 
burger, the smell of bacon frying, the 
feel of sand under their feet. They can 
learn that when such images are called 
up by memory or by words, the de- 
vice is called imagery. If they are asked 
to look back at the poems they have 
read, they can pick out examples of 
words or phrases which make them see 
vividly, hear clearly, smell keenly, or 
feel sharply. 


8. That many poems use compari- 
sons to make the reader image things 
clearly. Young people are accustomed 
to such comparisons in their daily 
language and will readily see them if 
they are recalled. We say, “He’s as 
swift as a rabbit” and “She’s a quiet 
mouse.” Perhaps young people of the 
junior high school age do not need to 
distinguish between metaphors and 
similes or learn definitions of the two. 
It is probably enough for them to 
know that such comparisons are used 
to enrich language both in daily 
speech and in poetry. They should, 
however, be able to recognize ex- 
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amples of figurative language. For in- 
stance, they can see that Emily Dick- 
inson’s poem, “The Railway Train,” 
is built upon a comparison; they can 
recognize in Carl Sandburg’s poem, 
“Hits and Runs,” that there are figures 
of speech: “The shoulders of the Chil- 
licethe players were a red smoke 
against the sundown,” “the umpire’s 


throat fought in the dust for a song.” 


9. That all poems have rhythm. 
This may be a new word to some 
pupils, but they can understand its 
meaning when the term is applied to 
their own activities: the patterned 
movements of a marching band, the 
shift in a letter formation on a football 
field, the repeated movements of a 
dance, the lifting and lowering of the 
oars of a rower. From such examples, 
they can see that rhythm in poetry is 
the particular swing or movement they 
hear as a poem is read aloud, that the 
rising and the falling of the voice make 
a sound pattern which we call rhythm. 
By looking back over some of the 
poems they have read and by reading 
them aloud again, they can become 
aware of many different kinds of 
rhythm, rhythms that are light and 
airy and rhythms that are so irregular 
and broken that they are close to the 
sound of everyday speech. As they 
read many poems and become increas- 
ingly conscious of rhythm, they may 
hear the marching of soldiers, the 
galloping of horses, the movement of 
the sea, the dancing of a jig, the soft 
singing of a lullaby. 


Teaching How to Read a Poem 


Students of the junior high age, if 
they have read a number of suitable 
poems and have learned something of 
how a poem is made, should be able 
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to handle the following directions in 
reading poems: 

1. Read the whole poem through at 
least twice. If possible, read it aloud. 

2. As you read, let your mind 
wander freely. Think of things that 
words and pictures remind you of. 

3. Ask yourself: What is the poet 
trying to do? Does he want to tell a 
story, create a picture, tell how he 
feels about some experience, present 
an idea to be considered? 

4. Ask yourself: How does the poet 
accomplish his purpose? What devices 
does he use? Does he use imagery? 
Does he use comparisons? Does the 
rhythm of the poem help the poet 
accomplish his aim? 

5. Ask yourself: Have I had an 
experience or a feeling similar to the 
poet’s? Do I agree with the idea or 
point of view which he presents? 
What does his poem mean to me? 


Encouraging Independent Reading 


If a class has enjoyed the poems 
which they and their teacher have 
read together, individuals may want 
to read other poems alone or in a 
group. A teacher may encourage fur- 
ther reading by making suggestions 
such as the following ones: 

1. “There are a number of collec- 
tions of poetry which readers your 
age may enjoy. Your school library or 
your community library will probably 
have some of these collections: This 
Way, Delight, a book of poems se- 
lected by Herbert Read; Time for 
Poetry, edited by May Hill Arbuth- 
not; With Wings as Eagles, edited by 
William Rose Benét; Story Telling 
Poems, edited by Frances G. Olcott; 
Stars to Steer You By, edited by Louis 
‘Untermeyer. Several collections, such 
as Story Poems, edited by Louis Un- 
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termeyer, and The Pocket Book of 
Verse, edited by M. E. Spears, are 
paperbacks and can be bought for 
very little money. Find a collection 
that suits you and keep it close by for 
a week or so, on a bedside table or a 
desk. Since a volume of poetry is 
seldom read straight through, you may 
want to dip into your collection from 
time to time and read a poem or so. 

2. “Since poetry is usually more 
fun when read aloud, bring your fa- 
vorite poems to class to read with the 
whole class or with a smaller group of 
poetry readers. Your teacher will help 
you arrange a time and a place to read 
poetry. Perhaps your teacher, too, will 
want to bring to you poems that he 
thinks you will enjoy. When you read 
your poems aloud, remember to read 
the shorter ones through at least twice 
so that your hearers will understand 
meanings and will enjoy the word 
pictures and the rhythm. 

3. “Records have been made of 
some poems you might enjoy. A num- 
ber of recordings have been made of 
poets reading their own verse. Your 
teacher may be able to help you make 
some of these records available for the 
class to hear. 

4. “Poetry readers sometimes like 
to make their own collections of favor- 
ite poems. You may want to copy a 
poem neatly or clip one from a maga- 
zine or a paper. Interesting scrapbooks 
may be made of favorite poems, illus- 
trated with your own sketches. 

5. “If you find some lines that you 
like especially in a poem, you will 
probably like to memorize them. 

6. “If you have a favorite poem 
you want to introduce to the class, 
copy it and mount it attractively for 
the bulletin board. 

7. “Look in a television guide to 
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see if there is a poetry-reading pro- 
gram you might enjoy. If so, dial in 
and report to the class your feelings 
about the program.” 


Should Pupils Write Poetry? 


An article on teaching poetry in the 
junior high school should not be con- 
cluded without some comment con- 
cerning the writing of verse by young 
people. Many teachers hold that 
poetry, like music and dancing, paint- 
ing and modeling, is a natural mode of 
expression and that it can be written 
freely and without artificiality by 
many young people. Though many 
teen-agers enjoy the occasional writ- 
ing of verse, it is questionable whether 
the writing of poetry should be as- 
signed to a whole class. Too often 
such over-all assignments end in forced 
rhyme and in insincere lines which are 
the young writer’s feeble attempts to 
say what he thinks a poet should say. 
If such assignments in the writing of 
poetry are made, they probably should 
be delayed until there has been much 
reading of poems and much talking 


about the poet’s craft. Even then, 
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poetry writing probably should be a 
voluntary assignment, not a require- 
ment of the whole class. An introduc- 
tory step toward individual amet 
writing may come through the ex- 
periment of a whole class’s attempt in 
trying to write a grou P poem. Here, 
with the suggestion of a word with 
which all young people have had close 
associations and feelings—a word like 
spring, summer, fall, winter, rain, wind 
—each individual can contribute his 
own sight, sound, taste, smell, and feel- 
ing imagery connected with the word. 
If these quickly-written lines or 
phrases of individuals are collected and 
put together carefully, they can add 
up to something remotely resembling 
Walt Whitman’s cataloging in “I Hear 
America Singing” or “Miracles.” A 
group poem in which a young person 
finds his own imagery untampered 
with gives him confidence in his will- 
ingness to try the poet’s craft. In our 
wishes to have young people write 
poetry, we must remember that many 
teachers enjoy the reading of poetry 
without ever attempting to write a 
line. 


Wide Sale for NCTE Volumes 


In her annual re 
Dr. Dora V. Smith, 


rt to the Board of Directors at the cages convention, 
irector of the NCTE’s Commission on the 


glish Curricu- 


lum, reported that total sales of Council volumes, as of late October, were as fol- 


lows: 


Volume I. The English Language Arts 
Volume II: Language Arts for Today’s Children 


17,668 
22,652 


Volume III: The English Language Arts in the Secondary School 10,497 


A first draft of the volume on the preparation of teachers of language arts is 
underway. 
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The Child and the Channel 


Mariann Marshall 


What do junior high school students want from television? How 
does television affect family life? This report of an informal three- 
year study of seventh graders, carried out in the Francis W. Parker 
School of Chicago, in which the author teaches, provides some 


answers to these questions. 


(THREE YEARS ago when I first 
began this study of children and 

television, the interests and the con- 
flicts seemed to be of much greater 
intensity than they are today. As with 
most things, time has been a leveler. It 
is my observation that the press today 
contains fewer outbursts against TV 
and its negative influences on the 
young. Fewer adults feel obliged to 
excuse themselves because they enjoy 
television or to deny this pastime to 
their children. The young themselves 
seem somewhat less dependent on the 
medium and are spending more time in 
other pursuits. 

In order to gather data for my study 
I queried different groups of seventh 

ade children each year from 1955 to 
1957. My objective was to get answers 
to the following questions: 

What do children want from television? 

What do they object to? 

How do they think their parents feel 

about TV? 
= aia TV affect family life in gen- 


The devices used were sentence- 
and story-completion tests, informal 
discussions, and observation. Numbers 
of children involved averaged thirty- 
four per group. The age range was 
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eleven to thirteen years. All attended 


the same school, were of average or 
superior intelligence, and came from 
middle or upper income families. 
Numbers of boys and girls tested were 
about equal. This report makes no 
pretense of being a scientific study nor 
does it show charts or tables. Much of 
the material was subjective in nature. 
When one lives with children, as 
a teacher does, his observations are 
only partially scientific. I prefer to 
say that this report shows the “sense 
of the meeting,” even though this 
“sense” is certainly much more than 
conjecture. 

Children and adults make much the 
same demands of television: they want 
to be amused and entertained. Children 
want something that is fun. They like 
to escape from the everyday world, to 
have someone think for them, and yet 
be made to feel that the time spent has 
been worthwhile. A secondary de- 
mand of TV is that it supply programs 
of an educational nature. Obviously 
this helps to reduce the guilt feelings 
that come from spending too much 
time seeing TV and not enough on 
seemingly more worthwhile things. 

Most of all, children want television 
to be fun, but they prefer certain 
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types of humor, the best example of 
which was the George Gobel Show as 
it was at its inception in 1954. Gobel 
was neither slapstick nor sexy. He did 
not embarrass a young audience by 
making a fool of himself. Basically he 
was a quiet little man with a natural 
kind of humor. Like the children he 
was somewhat undersized and some- 
what outclassed socially. They were 
able to identify much more readily 
with this type of character than they 
were with a raucous fool who is 
nothing more than a retarded adoles- 
cent, an exhibitionist, or a double-talk- 
ing, slightly smutty adult. 

But Gobel changed. He added a 
glamor girl and his show became more 
worldly wise. He lost ground with the 
1955 group. Then in 1956 his program 
went through further changes so that 
it returned somewhat to its former 
style. In 1956 he again rated among 
the top favorites of the seventh grade. 

“Disneyland” has answered the 
needs of the “middle age” child by 
having relatively no age stigma. Even 
though it may deal with fairies, talking 
animals, and little children, it is not 
strictly a children’s program but one 
which can be (and is) enjoyed by the 
entire family. However, it has lost 
many of its regular listeners because of 
excessive repetition. 

“Medic,” once a top favorite among 
the twelve-thirteen-year-olds, is now 
off the air, and this year no one men- 
tioned it nor mourned its loss. For 
many children, watching “Medic” was 
a kind of dare-devil experience. It 
wasn’t really pleasant to watch; dis- 
ease, accidents, operations are usually 
frightening to children, but it required 
courage to stay with this kind of “real- 
ity.” For a time, it was the popular 
thing to see, and viewing it denoted a 
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certain sophistication on the part of 
the viewer. 

Tops with the 1956 group was the 
“Mickey Mouse Club.” While essen- 
tially a “kids’” program, it is both 
educational and entertaining. It has 
wide interest and age range appeal. It 
comes at a time when most midwest- 
ern children are able to watch. Many 
parents encourage their watching since 
it poe a reason for being quiet 
before dinner (and also a means of 
keeping the children out of mother’s 
way while she prepares the evening 
meal). 

Obviously many programs and per- 
sons listed as favorites by the children 
are actually favorites of the parents 
and older siblings. Some TV programs 
have status and there are certain ones 
that everyone who is anyone must en- 
dorse. Such has been true of “Drag- 
net,” “Omnibus,” “Hitchcock Pre- 
sents,” “I Love Lucy,” and “The Ed 
Sullivan Show.” Given free rein, un- 
hampered by adult choice and adult 
criticism, each with his own TV set, 
it is probable that the selections and 
comments of children might be quite 
different from those recorded. Chil- 
dren of the age interviewed want des- 
perately to appear to be sophisticated 
and “in the know.” With these facts in 
mind I have tried, whenever possible, 
to ferret out the child’s true feelings 
rather than his acquired reactions. I am 
sure that I have not been able to do 
this in all instances. 


Features Disliked 


The three groups were, on the’ 
whole, much more positive about their 
dislikes than they were about their 
likes. Like nearly all TV viewers, they 
objected to the frequency, duration, 
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THE CHILD AND THE CHANNEL 


and placement of commercials. The 
pitchman who brought forth the most 
concentrated negativism was Marty 
Faye. His name was mentioned by all 
three groups, and with the 1954 class 
antipathy for Faye reached a degree of 
violence far and above any other ex- 
pressed emotion. 

Dislike by numbers of children 
from two of the three groups was also 
expressed for Milton Berle and Arthur 
Godfrey. Other personalities listed as 
unpopular by numbers of children 
were Jackie Gleason, Pinkie Lee, Elvis 
Presley, Gene Autry, and Liberace. 

It may come as something of a sur- 
prise to learn that there was wide- 
spread opposition to westerns. This, 
however, does not mean that children 
don’t watch them. As a matter of fact, 
westerns appear with such frequency 
that it is difficult to avoid them. 
‘Though children are often bored by 
cowboy and Indian encounters and 
“good guys” and “baddies,” they 
watch because they have nothing bet- 
ter to do. Watching TV is an effortless 
way to kill time. If better programs 
were provided, children would watch 
them. They have standards and many 
children have taste, but too often they 
take the path of least resistance and 
watch whatever happens to be avail- 
able. Screaming, fighting, and shoot- 
ing are standard fare in many westerns. 
But children find such practices both 
distasteful and alarming. 

The twelve-thirteen-year-olds are 
unite1 in their criticism of so-called 
“kids’ programs.” They think of them 
largely as “silly,” “boring,” “corny,” 
“slapstick,” “simple.” However, they 
do feel that such programs have appeal 
for children younger than themselves. 
Young children, they agree, enjoy 
westerns, “funny people,” puppets, 
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and “fanciful” programs. 

My interpretation here would be 
that actually many twelve-year-olds 
watch, and in a sense enjoy, the types 
of programs they say are appropriate 
for younger children. They see 
through the stereotypes and stupidities 
of many of the “kids’ programs,” but 
they watch anyway. 

Reactions to horror are mingled. 
Many children find crime, murder, 
horror extremely exciting. Others are 
frightened. Many seem to prefer not 
to discuss this topic and remain non- 
committal. The majority, however, 
regardless of how they feel, pay for 
the experience with various “funny 
feelings.” Some have nightmares, ten- 
sion, nausea, jitters. In completing an 
anecdote about a girl who was watch- 
ing a horror program and suddenly 
turned it off, the pupils gave some of 
the following reasons for her actions: 


My guess would be that it was fright- 
ening. | know that whenever I watch or 
read an adventure, I become very scared 
and I sort of put myself in the place of 
the person who’s in danger. 

Probably because it had her badly 
frightened. I remember a few years ago 
. . . during the middle of a show I 
would become so frightened I would 
turn off the set. This is probably because 
I imagined the characters . . . as real and 
was afraid they would harm me. 

She got so frightened she couldn’t 
stand it any longer because she was so 
nervous and tense. 

It is almost time for bed, and she 
doesn’t want any nightmares. Anyway, 
her mother doesn’t like her to watch 
these shows. 

The show was very frightening. She 
had all she could do to take it. It is silly to 
watch horrible, depressing, senseless pro- 
grams. 

Because she didn’t want to see some- 
thing happen even though she knew it 
was going to happen. 
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Though horror programs may lead 
to nightmares and troubled sleep, the 
majority of children who could recall 
specific dreams listed such pleasantly 
normal things as: being a hero in a TV 
show, being a TV contestant or a tele- 
vision star. The inference here might 
be that pleasant shows bring pleasant 
dreams, and the child tends to remem- 
ber them and to relegate to the sub- 
conscious the frightening facts of 
nightmares and troubled dreams. 

Frequently adults have been alarmed 
because of the great amount of time 
that children spend before the TV 
screen. I have always been suspicious 
of reports stating the exact number of 
hours that children watch television 
per day or per week. In the first place, 
if the children themselves are asked, 
they usually don’t know. Many have 
a tendency to exaggerate, while others, 
sensing that it is undesirable to give too 
much time to TV, purposely under- 
state. Then, too, such factors as age 
of child, general health, season of year, 
number of TV sets in the home, and 
the length of time the family has had 
a TV set are influential factors. As 
children get older and the amount of 
homework and social obligations in- 
crease, they have less time for tele- 
vision. The child who is sick a great 
deal turns to television as an important 
means of entertainment and escape. 
Children watch TV more in winter 
and on rainy days than they do in 
pleasant, warm weather. In the home 
where there is more than one TV set 
the child is less eften interfered with in 
his choice of program and therefore 
tends to view more often. The newer 
the TV is to the family, the more time 
the children spend watching it. One 
boy whose family had had a television 
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set for many years said, “In our home 
television is like an antique; we seldom 
use it.” 


TV and Family Life 


When parents were asked how 
much time their children spent per 
day (or week) watching V, their 
estimates usually ran higher than those 
of their children. But this was only 
one evidence of the disparity between 
children’s and parents’ attitudes to- 
wards TV. Actually television is one 
of the commonest sources of conflict in 
the home. Parents feel that children 
spend too much time watching inferior 
programs. The children are told that 
television is “time consuming,” “habit 
forming,” “a waste of time,” “bad for 
the eyes,” “terrible,” “trashy.” On 
some of these points children will 
agree and most of them recognize that 
some form of parental control and 
limitation is necessary. They object, 
however, to unreasonable generalities 
and to over-strict limitations on their 
watching. 

However, the real problem is not 
so much whether the family watch, 
but what they watch. Naturaliy there 
is a conflict in taste and the twelve- 
thirteen-year-old is usually the one 
most discriminated against. There are 
few programs that are directed espe- 
cially to him. The producers seldom 
have the middle-age child in mind 
or else they fail to understand his 
needs. In the home this means that 
younger children are given preference 
in watching their programs; father 
watches the news; big brother, the 
games; older sister, the love stories; 
mother, the concerts and homemaking 
programs; but what’s left for the 
twelve-year-old? What’s bis program? 
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Since little is directed to him, he is 
frequently required to “go along” 
with older or younger members of the 
family, since it seems right that little 
sister watch “Romper Room” and 
Dad, a news program. 


In most families choice of program 
is determined by more than one mem- 
ber. Friction in choice can usually be 
reduced when a democratic procedure 
is enforced, and neither parents nor 
children become the absolute authori- 
ties. Mother and children seem to have 
fewer controversies in selection of 
program than do father and children. 
This is probably due to the fact that 
father’s viewing is limited largely to 
evening hours, and he feels he is en- 
titled to watch news and sports since 
other members of the family have their 
choice during some of the daytime 
hours. 

Watching television interferes with 
almost every phase of the child’s life 
and results in many guilt feelings. 
Home routine is frequently inter- 
rupted and parental censure is aroused 
because bedtime and meals come at 
times when children often prefer to 
watch TV programs. Also affected 
are homework, appointments, piano 
practice, reading, chores, conversation, 
listening to music, even phone calls, 
sports, and creative and artistic proj- 
ects. TV is the easy, passive way to 
fill time. More mature thirteen-year- 
olds are well aware of this and find 
their lack of will power disturbing. 
The desire to be effortlessly enter- 
tained is a strong one. It has — 
well saturated the bulk of the adult 
population, and now it has penetrated 
the child level to the point where 
many youngsters feel that the schools, 
like the television sponsors, should 
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keep them pleasantly entertained if 
they are to maintain an interest in the 
subject matter. 


Though at times this report may 
seem to point up only negative factors 
regarding television, actually there are 
positive and encouraging aspects to 
consider. Both mechanically and pro- 
gram-wise, television has continued to 
show improvement. Many worthwhile 
programs do much to widen the child’s 
educational horizon. Via television, to- 
day’s child can look down upon the 
Amazon jungle, attend an opera, see 
a president inaugurated, attend a cir- 
cus, go into a coal mine, climb a 
mountain, or go back into the pages 
of history. 

Through exposure to choice in TV 
programs, many children are develop- 
ing standards and taste. They are 
learning the need for budgeting time. 
What complaining adults often fail 
to realize is that they, too, neglect 
chores, stay up too late, and let them- 
selves be carried away by television or 
other passive forms of entertainment. 
Maybe it is their poor example rather 
than television that is the principle 
source of friction in the home. 

This three-year study has pointed 
up the fact that family groups that 
work and play together and develop 
group interests or projects find it 
easier to budget time and prevent TV 
from becoming a stealer of time. One 
boy said, “We have TV because it is 
something to do when you have 
noching to do.” Too frequently this is 
the situation when each member of 
the family group consistently goes his 
own way. A child who comes from a 
well-unified family said, “We have 
TV because of its value as a supple- 

(Continued on page 569) 
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We Correspond with the World 


Louise B. Forsyth 


Are you looking for “live” writing projects? Miss Forsyth’s pupils 
at the South Junior High School, Quincy, Massachusetts, found 
some through the International School Correspondence Program of 


the Junior Red Cross. 


A LARGE map of the world in an 
English classroom at South Junior 
High School in Quincy, Massachusetts, 
bristles with red and yellow map pins 
marking the exchange of correspond- 
ence between South pupils and 
schools abroad. A bookcase is filled 
with albums from schools on every 
continent. As the South students re- 
ply to these albums and initiate new 
correspondence, writing becomes in- 
teresting and purposeful. The need 
for clear, correct, and interesting 
written expression is evident as the 
boys and girls strive to produce an 
album of which they can be proud. 

This exchange of information be- 
tween schools is made possible 
through the International School Cor- 
respondence Program of the Junior 
Red Cross, which provides opportun- 
ity for class groups of boys and girls 
in many countries to correspond by 
exchanging attractive albums made as 
a regular part of daily classroom work. 
The correspondence program pro- 
vides a splendid opportunity for pur- 
poseful writing and for the furthering 
of international understanding and 
friendship. 

In the English classroom the cor- 
respondence program develops equally 
well as a separate composition unit or 
as an activity related to literature. The 
assignment for a year-end composi- 


tion unit—to prepare a correspondence 
album for a school overseas or in a 
distant state—was happily accepted by 
the ninth grade pupils. One class 
elected to answer an album from the 
Middling School for Boys in Antwerp, 
Belgium, and to develop the theme, “A 
Day in the USA.” 

Following the election of an editor- 
in-chief and the discussion of content, 
committees were organized to write 
the chapters of the album. It was 
decided that five chapters would be 
needed to tell the story effectively. 
Working in groups, the pupils were 
writing about experiences in their 
daily life, writing that other people 
would read and, we hoped, enjoy. 

The introductory section contained 
a letter of greeting and friendship 
and supplied background information 
about our modern and historic pwd 
and its inhabitants. The reader fol- 
lowed the class through a typical day 
at South in section two, and a realis- 
tic picture of the busy school life was 
achieved. Hobbies, sports, and other 
leisure-time activities of the American 
teen-ager were described in the third 
chapter. American home life with its 
family fun and family chores found 
expression as the committee members 
tried to combine all of their own fam- 
ily experiences into the fictional family 
of the album. The two groups of 
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students in Quincy and Antwerp 
share membership in the Junior Red 
Cross as a common interest; therefore, 
the final section of the album con- 
tained accounts of school and city- 
wide Junior Red Cross activities. 

Photographs, sketches, and paintings 
illustrating the album were contribut- 
ed by class members. Other illustra- 
tions were added through the coopera- 
tion of the art department. A talented 
class member was assigned to prepare 
an attractive cover. 

The need for using correct English 
and writing legibly was recognized 
because the album was to be received 
by boys for whom English was a for- 
eign language. One student, anxious to 
have his work included, found it diffi- 
cult to please his chairman, and wrote 
his contribution five times as he strove 
to improve his penmanship and to 
avoid errors. 

A high standard of work was set 
and was followed by the students who 
wanted to be proud of their book 
when it was exhibited at the Belgian 
school. A check list developed by the 
class was written on the board and 
was referred to daily: 

1. Is the general appearance of the 

album attractive? 

2. Is the album well organized? 

3. Is there a variety of interesting sub- 

ject matter? 

. Have we eliminated all slang? Will 
the meaning be clear in translation? 

. Are all words spelled correctly? 

. Are sentences varied and is usage 
correct? 

. Are all statements accurate? 

. Will we be proud to have this album 
held before a class overseas as repre- 
sentative of the work of an American 
school? 

The editorial board displayed the 
completed album to the class and it 
was accepted as a job well done. A 
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new pin was added to the correspond- 
ence map, and class members saw their 
written work start on a journey over- 
seas, to be read by others—not just to 
be filed in a composition folder after 
correction. 

Did the class gain as a result of this 
activity? The values as expressed by 
class members themselves included: 


1. The English classwork was inter- 
esting and worthwhile. We looked 
forward to the class period because 
the work was fun. 

. We could see the importance of 
earlier English lessons as we tried to 
write correctly and effectively. 

. The experience of working together 
in groups was valuable to us. 

. Through the album, people abroad 

were given true information about 
life in the United States and a step 
was made toward international un- 


derstanding. 


Other Projects 


Albums developed by other English 
classes during the period of the unit 
included American Summer, a com- 
pilation of illustrated accounts of 
vacation experiences, Sports in the 
USA reflected the active and spectator 
interests of the boys and girls; Holi- 
day Time in America described the 
celebration of special days in our coun- 
try. Colorful illustrations and numer- 
ous snapshots contributed by pupils 
added to the appeal of the albums. 
Earlier in the year other albums had 
been prepared as outgrowths of other 
units in literature and composition. 
Game Time grew from an assignment 
to write directions for a favorite 
game, with diagrams or sketches added 
to clarify the written account. 

Ninth grade classes reading Esther 
Forbes’ Johnny Tremain had collected 
photographs, sketches, and reports of 
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first-hand observation of historic places 
in Boston and vicinity. These were 
organized into albums and sent to 
schools in the South and West in the 
hope that they could serve as valu- 
able source materials for schools far 
from the scene of the story. 

An eighth grade class studying 
American legends retold their favor- 
ites, added illustrations, and _ sent 
American Tall Tales as their fourth 
album to an Australian school. Selec- 
tions from this album were printed in 
a four-page article in the Australian 
Red Cross Junior because the officials 
thought the stories too delightful to 
be limited to one Australian school. 

The majority of albums are an- 
swered by the receiving schools and 
usually in a year’s time. What an 
exciting day it is when an album from 
overseas is presented to a class in 
Quincy! The pupils exclaim at the 
beautiful illustrations, admire the fine 
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penmanship, and enjoy accounts of 
the caste system of India, the popu- 
larity of baseball in Japan, the mark- 
ing system used in Italian schools, ex- 
cursions of Austrian school classes, 
historic sites in France, family activi- 
ties in Ireland, and shake their heads 
when they learn about the six school 
days per week in Belgium. 

The subject matter of albums is un- 
limited; whatever would interest 
American youngsters would masini 
provide interesting reading for boys 
and girls overseas. 

Further information about the 
School Correspondence Program and 
a list of participating countries can be 
secured through your local Red Cross 
chapter, which will also ship your 
album to the area Red Cross head- 
quarters. Placement of albums is ar- 
ranged through the League of Red 
Cross Societies in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 


Enemies of the Novel 


“The middlebrow enemies of the novel simply want the serious novel to stop 
being serious while continuing to seem serious. One segment of middlebrow opin- 
ion, which finds expression in the Luce publications, has concrete ideas about the 
kind of pseudo-seriousness it is looking for: it wants our novelists to be very serious 
about what a fine country this is and what noble fellows businessmen are. Another, 
more sophisticated segment insists on seeing what it would like to believe is its 
own image. (How often New Yorker reviewers damn a novel because its char- 
acters are dull or otherwise unattractive.) In between are the spokesmen for the 

ple who want to eat their cake and have it too, who are smart enough to recog- 
nize the shoddiness of the blatantly commercial novel but too indolent or too dis- 
tracted to come to terms with the genuinely serious novel. 

“The middlebrows are enemies of the novel by inadvertence, so to speak; they 
would say that they oppose only one kind of novel, honestly unaware that this is the 
sin kind that counts. Among the highbrows, on the other hand, we have out- 

en or ill-concealed hostility. Many of the people who write about literature 


in the highbrow quarterlies operate under a banner on which is | venom inscribed, 


‘I do not read modern novels,’ a statement to be interpreted, ‘Modern novels are not 


worth reading.’” 
—Granville Hicks, The Living Novel, A Symposium. Macmillan. 1957. 
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The Plight of the Logophobe 


Mildred Gignoux Downes 


You have never heard of a Logophobe? Look around—there may be 
one in your class! The Logophobe is here delineated by the director 
of the reading clinic at Smith College and co-director of the Cam- 
bridge Education Services, a private reading clinic. 


HO IS the Logophobe? What is 

he, that all the schools deplore 
him? He is the fellow sitting in the 
darkest corner of the back row of the 
classroom, trying to look invisible. In 
class he does not open his mouth. His 
papers come in late, if at all. His 
vocabulary seems to be limited to 
“uh-uh” and “Nope.” The margins 
of his essay questions and his term 
papers you have decorated with the 


all too familiar stigmata of failure:. 


awk., p., sp., rhet., taut., incompl., 
sent., meaning?, new par., illegible, 
vague antecedent, dangling part., awk., 
awk. 

These lamentable comments he prob- 
ably looks at no more sharply than 
one scrutinizes a weather vane to find 
out which way the wind is blowing. 
For him, the wrong way, as usual. 
This news our Logophobe could have 
forecast. He has been getting it for 
approximately twelve years now, ever 
since the first grade. No matter how 
brilliant he is—and he often is—he has 
classed himself as “dumb.” But, in- 
terestingly enough, “dumb” means 
both inarticulate and stupid. Stupid 
he is not. Inarticulate he is. And it 
is this kind of “dumbness“ I want to 
discuss. The Logophobe is not insen- 
sitive to failure. In fact, it makes him 


wretched. He is just accustomed to 
it, where words are the medium of ex- 
pression. 

Before we probe any further into 
identifying, locating, and analyzing 
the Logophobe, let us make one point 
clear. He is usually bright, often bril- 
liant. He is not “lazy,” nor “inat- 
tentive,” nor “not college mate 
In fact, much of the time he is excel- 
lent college material, extremely atten- 
tive and slavishly overworked. But he 
is a Logophobe. 

This deviant, usually a boy, just 
does not like words. They don’t seem 
very real to him. He does not like to 
read them. He does not like to use 
them. He does not like to hear them— 
that is, unless they deal with THINGs. 
Words are simply not the language 
that he talks. To explain an idea to 
you he will delightedly whip out his 
slide rule, draw you a diagram, or 
quote a formula. But when asked to 
express an idea in words, he looks as 
if you had stuck a pin into him. You 
have asked him to talk a foreign lan- 
guage. He may explain that he failed 
in history because on an hour test he 
“goofed off.” When asked what he 
means, he makes it crystal clear: “Well, 
you know, you just goof off, goof 
off, you know, like a clunk, even a 
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creep. So the ives you an ‘F.’” 

On the Felds of good old 
Siwash, he speaks a various and elo- 
quent language, but not in words. He 
thrills his classmates with that last goal, 
with the spectacular catch, with the 
heroic end run. In chemistry lab he 
is so observant and so accurate that 
he earns an honest “A.” In shop he de- 
lights the teacher with his endless 
patience and sharp precision in han- 
dling tools and in manipulating mate- 
rials. His sense of spatial relations is 
just great. His diagrams in zoology 
could be framed. If he has been given 
an I.Q. test, his quantitative score is 
high, his linguistic score is low. 

Some verbatim examples from my 
students’ chefs d’oeuvres will illus- 
trate the curious circumlocutions of 
Logophobia. seventeen-year-old 
private school boy is paraphrasing a 
poem by John Donne: “. . . their 
love is not like to kids who love each 
other sexual desire only. When he 
dies their love will not cease but just 
stretch like compass; also like gold it 
stretches and the gold may become 
thinner but it is just as strong as it 
never breaks.” ‘This boy is huge, 
handsome, bright, captain of two 
teams in a major prep school, a des- 
perately hard worker. In discussing 
Ethan Frome he writes: “Ethan seems 
sometimes to act like a teenager in re- 
gard to making decisions not like a full 
grown man; he is indecisive; this might 
be one reason why Fate dealt him 
cruelly.” 

A highly intelligent boy, eighteen, 
from a top private school, captain of 
two teams, handsome, social-minded, 
valued in the community, religious, 
ambitious, is writing on this assign- 


ment: WRITE A PARAGRAPH ON WHAT 
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CAN BE DONE ABOUT TRAFFIC ACCI- 
DENTS. 

Because of lack of laws that are severe 
enough and of police|to enforce laws we 
have is one cause. The second would be 
laxity of drivers tests. A third is poor 
organization of roads‘and tariff [traffic 
lights. The final cause would be the ob- 
liviousness of people about accidents. By 
tightening police regulations about driv- 
ing fast, through red lights, reckless, etc., 
people might think twice before doing 
anything foolish. By constant reminder 
that we might get a severe punishment 
or maybe even death would undoubbly 
[undoubtedly] cut down accidents con- 
siderably. 

Under this palimpsest, his ideas are 
actually clear, you must admit! But 
what a confusion! 

Here is one of my favorites from 
an intelligent eighth grader, private 
school. He is athletic, a Scout, a good 
philatelist, the joy of his headmaster. 
His contribution neatly illustrates one 
aspect of Logophobia: 

What causes wars? One method that 
causes of a war is where a country takes 
over a smaller country. Soon, however, 
the countries that don’t like this coun- 
try’s action step in and drive back that 
country. This is called an aggressor na- 
tion. If this is done on a big enough scale, 
there is a world war. 


Somehow through the miasma of con- 
fusion you can tell what he is trying 
to say. But do we need to have this 
confusion? 


The Habitat of the Logophobe 


What. is the natural habitat of the 
Logophobe? Perhaps he can be found 
in the greatest numbers in the tech- 
nical institute, happily joggling and 
inventing objects, computing num- 
bers, making tables and diagrams, 
quoting formulas, inventing thinking 
machines, planning rockets to the 
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The New Officers of the National Council 
of Teachers of English 


BRICE HARRIS 
PRESIDENT 


“Old values, ideals, and methods are inevitably shifting in this rapidly 
changing world, and we English teachers must constantly watch and re- 
assess our professional performance. Let us act our part well, individually 
and collectively, for there our debt to posterity and our honor lie.” 


Brice Harris 


The new President, who served during the past year as First Vice-President, has 
returned to his post as professor of English at the Pennsylvania State University 
after eight months as visiting professor of American Studies at the University of 
Zaragoza, Spain. In addition to his duties at Zaragoza, Dr. Harris taught at the sum- 
mer school for English teachers at Pamplona, and gave public lectures at the uni- 
versities of Nottingham and Bordeaux. For the past two years he has been a member 
of the advisory group for the experiment with closed circuit television at New York 
University, and he is currently a member of the Committee on Television for the 
College English Association. 
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JOSEPH MERSAND 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 


“Thanks to the publication of the volumes by the Commission on the 
English Curriculum of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
interest in the teaching of the English language arts is increasing every- 
where. It will be a truly great privilege to serve the Council in this exciting 
period of its long and distinguished history.” 


JosepH Mersanp 


Dr. Joseph Mersand, who has been teaching high school English since 1931, is the 
head of the Department of English in the Jamaica High School of New York City. 
In addition, he is a lecturer at Queens College and at the City College of New York. 
He has served as a chairman and member of various committees of the NCTE, and 
was its Second Vice-President in 1953-54. In that same year he was the curriculum 
coordinator for academic high schools in New York City. 
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HELEN F. OLSON 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 


“With humility, and with exhilaration, too, I am looking forward to 
my year as an officer of the National Council of Teachers of English. The 
feeling of humility arises as | contemplate the responsibilities related to 
leadership in planning the Council programs; the exhilaration comes as I 
consider the opportunity of working with members of the Executive 
Committee of our large Council which, through the work of so many 
splendid persons, has achieved such real distinction in the educational 
accomplishments of our nation.” 


He ten F. Otson 


A former chairman of the Secondary Section Committee of the NCTE and past 
president of the Puget Sound Council of Teachers of English, Miss Olson is Di- 
rector of Language Arts, Seattle Public Schools. She is well known as an author 
of textbooks, a consultant in language arts for various school systems, and a sum- 
mer lecturer in English and the teaching of English at a number of colleges and uni- 
versities. 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE LOGOPHOBE 


moon. He is weighing, measuring, 
observing, drawing conclusions, mak- 
ing predictions about THiNGs. Let us 
not underestimate his intellectual pow- 
ers. His ability to think, to express 
himself abstractly about THINGs may 
be of an order so high that his English 
teacher could hardly grasp some of 
the concepts elementary to the student. 

But what of his ability to think ab- 
stractly, and to express himself, about 
human relations, emotional values, 
social problems? This question is 
answered partly by the quotations 
above. The Logophobe is a practical 
man, impatient with all this nonsense 
about love and beauty and spiritual 
growth and the intervention of the 
gods. 

A second group among whom 
many a Logophobe often lurks is that 
of the fine athletes. Apparently they 
have found the language of the nimble 
body a more eloquent outlet than 
mere words. Their classmates and 
their headmasters back up their choice. 
So do the girls. 

The incidence of Logophobia is 
high, too, among the boys who have 
strong hobby interests: photography, 
ornithology, carpentry, philately, jazz, 
science projects, horses, skin-diving. 
These young people are often invalu- 
able in school. They clean the black- 
boards, they run the errands, they drive 
the school truck, they mount the spec- 
imens, they illustrate the school mag- 
azine, they manage the teams, they 
decorate the dance hall, they make the 
scenery, they operate the lights. In 
sheer gratitude for their services the 
teacher often will not call upon them 
to put things into words, because he 
knows that, in an indefinable way, 
they have been putting their words 
into things. 
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The question immediately arises, of 
course, as to whether their absorption 
with the way objects are assembled is 
the cause or the result of their Logo- 
phobia. Finding the grouping of 
words so onerous and unrewarding a 
task, perhaps they have turned to other 
areas of grouping where they could 
achieve success and praise. On the 
other hand we may be born with 
built-in talents for space relations and 
physical abstractions and number fa- 
cilities, as we seem to be born with 
musicality or the ability to represent 
the world in drawing or sculpture. In 
this case, words really do seem rather 
superfluous to us, and we want to get 
down to brass tacks, to “real” things. 

By now, the reader must be wonder- 
ing why girls have not been mentioned. 
They have not been mentioned be- 
cause there are relatively few logo- 
phobic girls compared with the host 
of boys and men. When you do run 
across a girl who “knows just what 
she means, but cannot put it into 
words,” you would be wise to look 
for three background possibilities. She 
may be, and often is, the daughter of 
an engineer or a man, at least, who has 
demonstrated by his training and job 
a preference for things and numbers 
over people and human relationships. 
She may be, and often is, left-handed 
or ambidextrous; or sinistrity occurs 
in other members of the family. Fi- 
nally, in college she is probably major- 
ing in physics, chemistry, or mathe- 
matics. If she has been given an I.Q. 
test, her scores tend to look more like 
a boy’s than a girl’s. The performance 
tends to be higher than the verbal. But 
on the whole, for reasons partly of 
nature and partly of nurture, girls 
talk and write. Their problem is 
rather to stop talking than to start 
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talking. They talk and write and read 
earlier than do most boys. And they 
keep right on with these occupations, 
so mysterious and often irritating to 
the Strong Silent Sex, until the day 
they die, usually long after their hus- 
bands. 


The Nature of the Malady 


We have tracked down enough ex- 
amples of Logophobia to their natural 
habitat—usually the written page—to 
be able to make some kind of hypo- 
thesis about the causes of the malady. 
The spoken word, as a matter of fact, 
is almost as full of these outlandish 
locutions. But the geographical con- 
text of situation, speaker’s tone and 
gesture, and the very evanescence 
of speech often render the spotting 
of logophobisms difficult. We have 
all heard those jumbles uttered in 
moments of consternation like the 
familiar: “Mardon me, Padam. This 
pie is occupued. But may I sew you 
to another sheet?” These are not logo- 
phobisms. They are simple, panic- 
generated reversals. The problem of 
Logophobia is far more subtle and 
deep than this. 

Many a reader may exclaim: “Why, 
this is nothing but that familiar old 
galloping illiteracy which is the de- 
spair of the high school and college 
teacher. What these students need is 
a thorough course in the fundamentals 
of English, vocabulary enrichment, 
and a sound training in grammar.” 
But, alas, these students have had all 
these cures, Yet the malady endures. 

What, then, lies at the bottom of 
their problem? To summarize the 
symptoms: The person has no intuitive 
feeling of how the language is put to- 
gether. He knows how a watch or a 
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Ford engine is put together. If you 
gave ren gre ‘te of he could 
probably assemble them. But he 
truly does not know the parts of 
speech. He is exacerbated by the aa 
pery meanings of words. Why should 
well be an exclamation or an adjective 
or a noun or an adverb or a verb? 
Why can’t words stay put, like ma- 
chinery, instead of waiting to find out 
what they are by how they are used 
in a sentence? I had one college Logo- 
phobe, who in utter exasperation said, 
“What stupid fool made up English, 
anyway?” 

Undoubtedly reading maketh a lit- 
erate man. The reader learns effort- 
lessly the shape of language. But the 
Logophobe does just as little non-tech- 
nical reading as possible. His alleged 
reasons run something like this: “I am 
too busy with shop work in my base- 
ment. The family and I go on a lot 
of trips. Any spare time I have is 
spent on the golf links. My wife does 
all the reading for the family. My 
evenings are spent on professional 
journals. I get headaches when I 
read.” 


By and large, he hates to read be- 
tween the lines, to infer, to find one 
classifying word for several similar 
examples. As one man sputtered at 
me: “I hate to read poems because 
the poet never says what he means.” 
Forms of intuition, such as inference- 
making, and abstract thinking, such as 
interpreting symbols, leave him as help- 
less as if you had suddenly asked him 
to talk Czech. Somehow the effort 
to see through “figurative” language 
grows intolerable to him. Proverbs, 
metaphors, parables, fables, allegories 
—nonsense! Why don’t they say what 
they have to say and be done with it? 
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THE PLIGHT OF THE LOGOPHOBE 


A primrose by the river’s brim, in 
the truest sense of the term, just a 
primrose is to him. If asked to inter- 
pret the proverb, “Drowning men 
grasp at straws,” the Logophobe will 
point out that the drowning man ought 
to have grasped something rigid, 
stable, and lighter than water. He 
should have had a few lessons in phy- 
sics before starting to drown. 


The symptoms should have been 
made clear by now. But the causes? 
Let us take a few guesses. 

It is quite possible that the Logo- 
phobe is deeply frightened of his emo- 
tions and those of others. The physi- 
cal world assures him of the safety 
of impersonality, measurability, pre- 
dictability. The Terra Incognita of 
Gog and Magog, namely, of mr 
may be thronged with personal rela- 
tionships, immeasurable possibilities, 
unpredictable events. Indeed, that 
unknown land is so peopled. To re- 
turn to that primrose by the river’s 
brim: when its presence, its growth, 
its import are gone into, it becomes a 
frightening symbol of the unknown. 
And Hamlet’s insight and ambivalence 
are enough to drive a sensible man to 
distraction. Why didn’t he put up 
or shut up? As for the drowning man, 
his agony may be more than the Logo- 
phobe can bear to contemplate, so that 
it is easier and happier to envisage him 
simply as an inadequate physicist. Per- 
haps the Logophobe is so thin-skinned 
and sensitive that he cannot endure the 
rugged facts and unbearable dilemmas 
of human relationships. His only re- 
course then is to step with digni 
and great social usefulness behind his 
barrier of slide rules, formulae, ma- 
chines, statistics, THINGS. 


Another hypothesis has been sug- 
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gested in a letter by William G. 
Perry of the Harvard University Bur- 
eau of Study Counsel: “I suspect that 
there are two different kinds of Logo- 
phobes, at least. One of them is, as you 
describe, terribly afraid of emotions 
and feeling, and hence of the words 
which may be used in symbolizing 
them. The second kind is so able in 
emotional situations of great complex- 
ity that I hardly think the charge 
applies. This kind of highly social 
person, of excellent judgment, I often 
suspect of being too intelligent to 
read. His awareness of the systems 
of social causation, unconscious if you 
want to call it so, involves a feel for 
multiple networks of causes and re- 
sults and he finds that the linear causa- 
tion of subject, verb, object in lan- 
guage is too distorting to comprehend, 
and in the end, to attend to.” 

As Americans, our final question 
seems to be, “What can we do about 
it?” As one who has spent a good 
many years trying to do something 
about it, I think I have the answer— 
nothing, except to change our atti- 
tude. It took me two months to per- 
suade a middle-aged engineer, recently 
dubbed Top Management, to stop 
counting the number of letters in a 
phrase flashed at 1/100 of a second, 
and instead, to read the phrase. For 
weeks he would say: “There were four 
letters in the first word, two in the sec- 
ond word, and seven in the third word. 
But I have no idea what the words 
were.” It took me nine weeks to 
teach the young businessman to write 
that the chair needed painting when 
what he meant was that the chair 
needed painting. I do not think the 
efforts were justified by the results. 


(Continued on page 576) 
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The Aesthetic Experiencing 
of a Poem 


Richard Corbin 


The chairman of the Committee on the Reading and Study of Poetry 
of the NCTE accentuates both the positive and the negative in 
this article, which is based on a talk given at the 1956 convention 
of the NCTE. Mr. Corbin teaches in the Peekskill, New York, High 


School. 


ENERALIZING about people— 

especially you people—is a danger- 
ous operation; nevertheless, I would 
like to begin by suggesting a few types 
of teachers who are not particularly 
helpful to the cause of poetry. 

For one, there is the teacher who 
believes that his students should not 
be allowed to read poetry until they 
know how to spell. Since rather ob- 
viously he lacks the imagination to 
teach spelling effectively, his students 
never get very close to poetry in his 
courses. Then there is the self- 
appointed curator of the poetry mu- 
seum. This teacher annually dusts off 
the prize exhibits in his collection 
while conscientiously enforcing the 
standard museum rule: HANDS OFF— 
Do NoT ToucH. His pupils get a little 
nearer to poetry, of course, but except 
for the individualists who sneak 
around corners to imbibe a few poems 
on their own, any aesthetic intoxica- 
tion experienced by his pupils is largely 
accidental. 

Another type is the teacher who 
fancies himself a divinely appointed 
protector of the Muse. Each poem to 
him is a sacred trust. On occasion, he 
invites his pupils to share at a distance 


in the exquisite tremors of his soul as 
he delicately folds back the veil from 
his relics. When the “rocks” in his 
class (and by his standards most of his 
pupils are pretty “rocky”) fail to 
manifest any visible sign of aesthetic 
agitation, he is wounded to the core. 
But faithfully he carries on for the 
required number of lessons in the unit, 
building a protective wall of critical 
cant about each of his Parnassian idols. 
I don’t know which of these atti- 
tudes is most damaging to the cause of 
poetry. Truthfully, I don’t know that 
teachers such as I describe actually 
exist. But just as there is a little of 
“Miniver Cheevy, child of scorn” in 
each of us, I suspect that we all prob- 
ably share in some degree these atti- 
tudes—and perhaps others that are 
equally frustrating to young people’s 
natural love of things poetic. 
Certainly we are not going to get 
very far in stimulating poetic experi- 
ence in our pupils by turning our 
backs on poetry, like the first mythical 
teacher. On the other hand, he is per- 
haps less damaging than those others 
who place poems in showcases or 
mount them on pedestals, expecting a 
collection of thirty-five unique adoles- 
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AESTHETIC EXPERIENCING OF A POEM 


cents to stand in regimented rapture 
before them. 


My first suggestion for inducing 
“aesthetic experience” in our pupils, 
therefore, is to discard any special 
reverence we may have for the word 
aesthetic and to concentrate instead on 
the idea of experience. After all, a 
work of art is not man’s final word; it 
is merely the best that man has been 
able to say up to this time. Art is a 
process, not the end of the line of 
human communication. So, if a num- 
ber of our valued items get chipped 
and mauled in the seemingly irreverent 
hands of our students, we shouldn’t 
mind greatly. We should in fact be 
thankful that they are handled in any 
manner, for that is the first and de- 
cisive step in making the poet’s expe- 
rience the students’ own. The trans- 
mission of poetic experience cannot 
be effected from a distance; it cannot 
be achieved by command. It requires 
the personal and exciting act of com- 
munion—of holding the object in their 
hands, as it were, because they want to 
—turning it about, observing it, tasting 
it, smelling it, even breaking it open 
if need be to discover what lies within. 

So let us be more relaxed in our 
handling of poetry in the classroom, 
even though, both by training and by 
inclination, we are eager to achieve 
unanimous and complete appreciation 
of Donne or Shelley or Robert Frost. 
(I can’t help wondering, for instance, 
what kind of image flashes in the mind 
of a Texas boy when he reads about 
“birch trees bent low with ice, across 
the line of straighter, darker trees.”’) 
Appreciation is synonymous neither 
with adulation nor even with approval. 
It is, if you look far enough in your 
dictionaries, the placing of a value on 
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things. It implies the right to disagree 
with the evaluations set by others, to 
dislike as well as to like things of 
which the teacher approves. More than 
at other times, this is worth keeping 
firmly in mind when we are in the 
act of bringing young people face to 
face with poems of our choosing. 


One lesson that I learned somewhere 
along the way to becoming what is 
commonly known as a “veteran” 
teacher seems to be somewhat perti- 
nent to this discussion. As a young 
teacher not yet quite convinced that 
I wasn’t to be a poet instead, and still 
quite ignorant of my purpose as a 
teacher, I gave a disproportionate share 
of my time and energy to the teaching 
about poetry. I developed elaborate 
units on the history poetry, the 
forms of poetry, the schools of poetry, 
the lives of the poets, and I talked with 
fervor to my classes about these things. 
I suppose that my conspicuous youth 
and my earnestness impressed them—at 
least they were unprotesting. And I 
suppose that some of them actually 
acquired some useful information—and 
that a few even went so far as to read 
some poems on their own. 

After a number of years, as the wis- 
dom sired by experience began to 
permeate my teaching, I slowly lost 
confidence in my mission. And grad- 
ually—so gradually that I cannot now 
recall when it happened—the emphasis 
in my teaching drifted from the teach- 
ing about poetry to the teaching of 
poems. Today I rarely mention the 
subject of poetry to my students, ex- 
cept as it may help them to experience 
a particular poem at a particular mo- 
ment. I leave to the professors of liter- 
ature and philosophy the task of add- 
ing formal historical and critical per- 
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spective to the equipment of those 
whom they think need it. I don’t 
know whether those gentlemen would 
endorse this attitude, and I don’t really 
care. For in my classes, I have potential 
garbage collectors as well as potential 
English majors, and I rather suspect 
that a few turns of poetic experience 
may serve the former as well as the 
latter in the lives that lie ahead of them. 
Of course, between these poles, I have 
—as all of you no doubt have—boys 
and girls who will become business 
people, factery workers, housewives, 
lawyers, soldiers—none of whom have 
shown during the past half-century 
any notable disposition to become 
handmaidens of Calliope or Erato. 
And so, in my classes, we read poems, 
we discuss poems, we record poems, 
we play with poems, but we have very 
little to say about the “art of poetry.” 


Degrees of Poetic Experience 


Another lesson picked up some- 
where along my way is a respect for 
the relativeness of poetic experience. 
My future sanitation engineers, stand- 
ing someday at midlife in a truck 
brimming with particularly offensive 
matter, may not find their world af- 
fected at all by the poems they have 
read. But if by chance their world is 
affected, it will more likely result from 
having read some so-called “minor” 
poems than from association with (for 
them) cryptic masterpieces. Perha 
a scrap of paper underfoot with a 
legend “Dodgers Lose to Braves” may 
recall for a fleeting second of release 
the memory of Casey, mighty Casey, 
advancing to the bat! 

Let me hasten to add, however, that 
while I shall want my future English 


majors also to value a memory of 
Casey’s sturdy qualities, I have more 
in mind than that for them. For when 
they have reached midlife and are 
respectable teachers of English, and 
the barber is having some difficulty 
making their sideburns meet across the 
tops of their worn heads, I shall expect 
them to derive some wry comfort 
from the recollection of J. Alfred Pru- 
frock: “Shall I part my hair behind? 
Do I dare to eat a peach?/ .. . I have 
heard the mermaids singing, each to 
each./I do not think that they will 
sing to me.” 

If I seem to be whipping a dead 
horse, it is only because I have seen 
and heard about so many otherwise 
very effective teachers who set up 
poems in their classrooms and demand 
appreciation—or else! They forget— 
or disregard, which is worse—the in- 
controvertible fact that appreciation 
is a personal and relative matter. Some 
of us, I am sure, can remember a time 
when “Evangeline” was held up be- 
fore us as a great masterpiece of liter- 
ature by a teacher who had never 
heard of young Frost or Sandburg, 
and whose wildest dreams took no 
account of a Dylan Thomas. 

“Our reach should exceed our grasp, 
or what’s a heaven for” is a worthy 
admonition from a sometimes great 
poet, but in our classrooms we must 
make sure first that each child has a 
grasp and then that he has some desire 
to reach for heaven. Not every child’s 
desire is likely to be sharpened by 
requiring him to recite by rote: “To- 
morrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
creeps in this petty pace from day to 
day to the last syllable of—,” etc. 
An unpleasant thought for some of 
you, perhaps, but for a few often able 
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students poor old Dan McGrew may 
prove an abler guide to a lifetime of 
etic experience than Shakespeare or 
ilton or dear Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son. 


This current state of poetic affairs 
does not call for wailing and a gnash- 
ing of teeth, however. If our hard- 
earned adultness at times finds the 
jukebox lyric somewhat hard to take, 
we might remind ourselves that it is 
nothing worse than a mechanization of 


an ancient social custom. If once upon | 


a time, a farmer boy arrived at “Than- 
atopsis” by way of the raucous lyrics 
of “Yankee Doodle,” it is not un- 
reasonable to expect modern teensters 
to find their way from “Hound Dog” 
to “Ned, the setter,/The old wise dog 
with Auturhn in his eyes.” Elvis 
rhymes with pelvis too neatly, perha 
yet for all we know, “Elvis the Pelvis” 
may be as astute a social comment on 
our times as “Richard the Lionhearted” 
was on an earlier age. 

The matters that I have thus far 
touched upon, however lightly, are 
relevant, it seems to me, to an under- 
standing of the place—or should I say 
lack of place?—of poetry in the Eng- 
lish curriculum today. Yet sometimes, 
I am afraid, we look too far and 
deeply for the causes of our failure to 
communicate the love of poetry to our 
students. Often these causes lie ob- 
vious before us or at least are filed 
nearby in the Guidance Office fold- 
ers. There are many natural barriers 
that stand between an_ individual 
student and the experience of poetry. 
These barriers may take the form of 
physical defects, such as faulty hear- 
ing, faulty speech, an impaired sense 
of timing, or of tragic mental retarda- 
tion that blocks all normal compre- 
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hension; of a narrowness of experience 
and background that renders most al- 
lusion meaningless; of the lack of ex- 
perience with symbols that breeds 
insensitivity to words and rhythms of 
any but the grossest kind; of undevel- 
oped imagination that raises an un- 
scalable wall between the literal and 
the fanciful worlds; or of abnormally 
developed personality traits, such as 
immaturity, stubbornness, cynicism, 
and the like. When I think about this 
only-partial list, I am really a little 
disheartened. For within a single class, 
it is quite possible that every member 
may be afflicted with not one, but a 
complex of these crippling conditions. 


When a child cannot seem to talk, 
however, a true teacher does not give 
up easily trying to teach him to talk. 
These barriers make more difficult 
but do not prevent most of our pupils 
from having a satisfactory experience 
with aus For many of the af- 
flicted, in fact, the reading of poetry 
may os an experience more 
healthful and healing than any other 


in the English program. 


Steps for the Students 


So, I should like to mention briefly— 
and much too generally, | know—what 
seem to me the three steps up which 
we must help our students if they are 
to know completely the aesthetic ex- 
periencing of a poem. More than with 
any other part of literature, we must 
know where we are heading when we 
introduce poetry. We do not teach 
a poem in order to satisfy the demands 
af ae departmental syllabus. We do 
not teach a poem to satisfy our 
private hungers. We do not teach 
it because it happens to be the next 
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unit in the book. I say that we don’t 
do those things, although I am quite 
well aware that many teachers do. 
But I am throwing no brickbats. If 
we don’t do those things, it is because 
we have been favored in our training 
and experience in ways that many 
members of our profession have not. 
As I understand it, that is the primary 
motive of the NCTE in setting up 
the Committee on the Reading and 
Study of Poetry—to offer help to 
those teachers who in their private 
lives and professional training have 
been deprived of adequate experience 
with this most sensitive instrument of 
human communication. 

The three steps I would suggest are 
these: 

We must teach for the enjoyment 
of a poem. The elementary stage of 
appreciation of any art is the sensual 
pleasure derived from it. I know of 
no major poet who has ever denied 
this. I do not mean to be facetious 
nor to enmesh myself in theological 
debate, but it seems quite clear to me 
that the body is “here to stay”—as 
long, that is, as we have physical senses. 
We may share the Puritan’s urge to 
rise above them, but however success- 
ful our upward flight, we take off 
from them and with their aid. With- 
out the physical senses we would be 
deprived utterly of all means of human 
communication; without them, cer- 
tainly, there would be no poetry. 

Lin Yutang has written, in the /m- 
portance of Living: “Art is both crea- 
tion and recreation. Of the two ideas, 
I think art as recreation or as sheer 
play of the human spirit is more im- 
portant. Much as I appreciate all 
forms of immortal creative work, 
whether in painting, architecture or 
literature, I think the spirit of true art 


can become more general and perme- 
ate society only when a lot of people 
are enjoying art as a pastime, without 
any hope of achieving immortality.”* 

The normal instinct is to avoid 
that which we find distasteful in life, 
and, as a corollary, to have a continu- 
ing desire for and curiosity about that 
which we enjoy. When the initial step 
has been surmounted, and our students 
look forward with pleasure instead of 
with eS or indifference to the read- 
ing of poems, we are ready to ascend 
the next and more difficult step—the 
understanding of poems. I have found, 
contrary to common belief, that stu- 
dents are not particularly dismayed by 
the labor involved in understanding 
the precise nature of the poet’s com- 
munication, provided that the ap- 
proach is that of humanitarian inquiry 
and discussion rather than the imper- 
sonal analysis and testing of the biolo- 
gy laboratory. Since language at best 
is an imperfect instrument, no teacher 
can possibly know the exact meaning 
of any poem, nor can any student— 
which suggests that we ought to be 
most discreet in pressing our ideas in 
discussion, and even more careful 
about enforcing their acceptance 
through the device of the unilateral 
test. In one of my classes last year, for 
example, a girl of normal intelligence 
and behavior gave a weird explanation 
of Housman’s poem, “fo An Athlete 
Dying Young.” Weird, that is, if one 
did not know the circumstances of 
her own brother’s death three years 
earlier on our high school football 
field. Though her understanding did 
not parallel mine or anyone else’s in 


‘Lin Yutang, The Importance of Living 
(New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1937), 
P. 366. 
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AESTHETIC EXPERIENCING OF A POEM 


the class, it was clearly not my place 
to inform her what the poem “really” 
meant, nor to test her upon my under- 
standing. 

Finally, when enjoyment through 
the senses and understanding through 
the mind have been fused, there is 
one step more to the summit of poetic 
experience—to the height from which 
one looks down into the “secretest 
heart of man.” This is the pinnacle 
of human experience that a student 
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cannot be “taught” about, but rather 
must arrive at more or less by himself. 
Next to faith in his God, it is the most 
glorious experience that he will ever 
know. 

When these experiences become 
one, when the reading of a poem be- 
comes, in whatever degree, an inte- 
grated experience of body, mind, and 
spirit, then one has come rather close 
to what I conceive “aesthetic experi- 
ence” to be. 


The Child and the Channel — (Continued from page 555) 


mentary entertainment.” In this capac- 
ity television should certainly not be 
viewed with alarm, for this should be 
one of its major aims. 

In summary, the children whom I 
have queried for the past three years 
are vitally interested in the medium of 
television. They look to it for fun and 
for enlightenment. They want pro- 
grams which are directed to their own 
age level. Given an opportunity, they 
will, in the long run, select more 
rather than less desirable programs. 

They would like fewer commercials, 


less slapstick, violence, and noise. 
Most of them look forward to having 
color TV and feel that it would be 
highly desirable to have their own 
television sets, just as many of them 
now have their own radios. Certainly 
this would solve some existent prob- 
lems at the same time that it would 
give rise to new ones. In an ever- 
changing world, there will be ever- 
changing problems. Most of them can 
be coped with if we are able to meet 
them with understanding and to ob- 
serve them with patience. 


|| 
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THOSE “WHO TEACH ENGLISH 
to the English” are urged by London 
University professor Frank Whitehead 
to take stock of many “current class- 
room assumptions” about grammar. 
Writing in the Autumn issue of The 
Use of English, Whitehead reviews the 
findings of modern linguists, particular! 
American ones, and observes that while 
most of the pronouncements have con- 
cerned American schools “we . . . may 
well find it harder in future to claim that 
our withers deserve to remain un- 
wrung... .” 

Looking briefly at the “linguistic spec- 
ulations” of earlier centuries which pre- 
sented a model of the ‘correct’ and 
thus fortified many generations of Eng- 
lish teachers to a Canute-like resistance 
to every kind of linguistic change,” the 
writer holds that it is not the job of 
the English teacher to attempt the im- 
possible task of holding back linguistic 
change. “It is current English which we 
want our pupils to speak and write, 
rather than that which is claimed (some- 
times on rather dubious evidence) to 
have been ‘correct’ at some period in 
the past.” 

Whitehead suggests that the right 
course for English teachers of English 
“fs to be as alert as possible to changes 
in language and to draw attention to 
them dispassionately and realistically, but 
to avoid any suggestion that the original 
meaning of a word is somehow the trué 
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meaning or that authority in linguistic 
matters resides in anything except cur- 
rent usage.” However, in view of the ab- 
sence of a comprehensive grammar of 
this kind, deriving “rules” inductively 
from people’s actual speech habits, he 
cautions, is not easy. Even the most able 
eleven- to fifteen-year-old pupils, in his 
estimation, will find the problem in- 
volved too subtle and difficult, and he 
suggests delaying such instruction to a 
later age. 


“HOW FAR HAVE THE BOOK 
burners gone?” Thorwald Esbensen asks 
in the May issue of The School Execu- 
tive. Pin-pointing instances of “book 
banning” by panicky boards of education 
and state legislatures in states from South 
Carolina to California, Esbensen points 
up the threat of spreading censorship 
which permits school libraries to circu- 
late only materials which bear an official 
stamp of approval. That those responsible 
for issuing lists of “books to be avoided” 
mean well, Esbensen does not doubt. He 
does question their methods and the 
“right” each assumes to censor the read- 
ing of others. 

Spotlighted by the writer is the work 
of Mrs. Anne Smart of Larkspur, Cali- 
fornia, an ambitious critic A reading 
materials in public school libraries. Her 
publication, entitled What to Look For 
in the Library of Your Schools, lists 
authors “as to their communist and/or 
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communist front affiliations.” On this list 
of seventy authors are such names as 
Sherwood Anderson, John Hersey, Carl 
Sandburg, Lincoln Steffens, John Stein- 
beck, Pearl Buck, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, and Charles and Mary Beard. 
Nearly three-fourths of the authors so 
listed appear in the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries, generally ac- 
knowledged to be an excellent compila- 
tion of books recommended for junior 
and senior high school libraries. 

What can school authorities and li- 
brarians do to combat such attacks on 
their libraries? Esbensen believes that the 
best way is to adopt a written library 
policy, and suggests that the School Li- 
brary Bill of Rights of the American 
Association of School Librarians is ex- 
cellent for this purpose. 


“THE BOOK HAS REMAINED SUB- 
stantially unmodified in form for the 
9 two thousand years,” points out 

obert B. Downs in his paper, “Books 
Are Here to Stay,” in the October 
Bulletin of the American Library As- 
sociation. Despite current apprehensions 
and forebodings that the book will be 
abandoned in favor of such other media 
as radio and TV, Downs turns optimis- 
tically to history and recalls how pro- 
ducers, owners, and users of manuscript 
codexes viewed with alarm Gutenberg’s 
invention of typography. Even the bi- 
cycle rage at the turn of the century 
was responsible for widespread fear 
among publishers that reading of books 
would go into decline. 

Comparing the 770 million copies of 
books sold in the U. S. in 1954 with sales 
in the boom year of 1929, Downs notes 
that nearly three times as many books 

r capita are being sold today as in 
1929, and the trend continues upward. 


ARTICULATION—WITH ITS PED- 
agogical connotation of close curricular 
relationships among the elementary, 
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junior high, senior high, and college 
levels of American education—is again in 
the spotlight. Perhaps two reasons are 
the public’s demands for improved 
quality in education and the recent inter- 
est shown in economy of time by several 
educators, including James Conant, 
George D. Stoddard, and Paul Wood- 


ring. 

Fis fall the theme of the Fortieth 
Annual Meeting of the American Coun- 
cil on Education was “Articulation: A 
consideration of desirable relationships 
among levels and types of education to 
ensure better education for the individual 
student, now and in the coming years.” 

Because English is the most “required” 
course in the curriculum and because 
more students are going to school 
and college, the need for articulation and 
a carefully-planned sequential pro 
greater today than ever. Recognition of 
this idea is evident in a brochure, Eng- 
lish, published this year by the Texas 
Joint English Committee for School and 
College. This organization was estab- 
lished in 1947 for the articulation of the 
teaching of English in school and college. 
Today it also includes many elementary 
school teachers in its activities. During 
the past two years over 1,600 Texas 
English teachers have participated in 
English workshop conferences aimed at 
improving articulation among Texas 
schools and colleges. Resolutions adopted 
by the committee members have en 
forwarded to the Texas Education 
Agency and others concerned with edu- 
cation. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the 
organization are these: 

1, That four units of English be re- 

quired of all high school graduates; 


3. That the number of students in one 
English section be limited to twenty- 
five, preferably to twenty, in high 
school and college; 

4. That instead of having one semester 
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of high school work devoted ex- 
clusively to grammar and one to lit- 
erature, the year’s work be integrated, 
to consist of grammar, composition 
(oral and written), and literature, all 


to be designated a year of English; 


7. That in view of the comparatively 
heavier load borne by teachers of 
English, there should be a reduction 
of teaching load for any English 
teacher having considerable extra- 
curricular duties. 


HOW MANY OF YOUR STUDENTS 
write “get” when they are not sure 
how to spell “receive”? If they are skill- 
ful at cwrcumlocution they can avoid 
making errors with spelling demons. 
How well they can do it with the un- 
phonetic words in our language is 
cleverly proved in the following letter 
by John E. Connors, an English teacher 
in Pultneyville, New York. 


“Dear George, 


I secee reeeived was happy to find 
your letter in the male meayt post office 
box this morning. Your story of the 
exeyting exighting adventurous jerneny 
trip to the coast was fasiy faeen 
fasser held me spellbound. 

“Our English teacher was 
very angry about an article by a 

college teacher who has the 

same name as you. It seems that this 
fellow wants to elouw 

et people spell words te+e0-+we several 
different ways. Our teacher doesn’t go 
for that jazz at all. Instead he has us 


studieng- -studeing learning words like 


crazy so that we can say almost every- 
thing a couple of diffrunt difernt in 
various ways. He says that this 1s his, and 
he made us Jern dasa taught us to spell 
it, ‘Individualized Program of Circumlo- 
cution.’ It is sort of like a game. You 
now ne kno remember that I never could 
spell wurth aveareh at all. Well, I still 
‘ant cant am bad at spelling but | 
shere shure guess I’m about the best et 
qRlecuter -<cireumlecuter round about 
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talker in class. 1 eh @ ewe guess I should 
ive kredit eredut eredat be thankful | 
found a book in the library called Rejay"s 
Fhaserus Fhesetrts well, it’s a 

sort of diktionary- dietshun diekt book of 
words, synomims 
well anyway just ask your +brarier li- 
brary teacher and she will no whut yoo 


want. 


Yours truly,” 


(From The Clearing House, September 
1957) 


All of which reminds us of the de- 
lightful limerick (author unknown) 
which describes the plight of the student 
who was trying to get his who’s and 
whom’s in the right place. 


A certain young man never knew 

Just when to say whom and when who. 

“The question of choosing,” he said, 
“Is confusing. 

I wonder if which wouldn't do.” 


THERE ARE PROBABLY AS MANY 
ways of correcting compositions as there 
are experienced English teachers. One 
er which seems to have special 
merit is described in the October 1957 
issue of The English Leaflet. Frederick 
Peterson, who teaches at Phillips Acad- 
emy, offers his pupils an incentive to 
revise their own papers in a careful, 
thorough manner. 

“When I return a student’s composi- 
tion to him,” writes Mr Peterson, “I 
make it clear that the grade placed on 
the paper is only tentative, it will rise 
or fall as much as ten or twenty percent, 
depending on the quality of the revi- 
sion. .. . Here is a great psychological 
advantage: the student whose original 
grade is low realizes that there is yet 
hope.” 

On a separate paper the student copies 
the sentence containing the error and 
writes a number above it. Then in the 
margin he identifies his mistake as one 
in spelling, punctuation, grammar, etc. 
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Finally, he writes a corrected version of 
his sentence, and before each sentence 
places the number which identifies his 
original error. When he has completed 
his corrections, he places the revision 
sheet on top of the composition and 
returns them to the instructor, who then 
gives his work a final grade. Having stu- 
dents concentrate on one type of error, 
such as errors having to do with sen- 
tences or transitions between sentences, 
is most instructive, according to Mr. 
Peterson. 


“ONLY WITH THE PRINTED 
page are we in command of the art 
orm,” declares Charlotte Whittaker in 
answer to William Saroyan’s statement 
in The Reporter that we may someday 
read our literature on the television 
screen, in print unrolling like a scroll. 
“At what speed will this mechanism be 
set?” asks Mrs. Whittaker in her article, 
“The Role of Literature Today,” in the 
Illinois English Bulletin, October 1957. 
“The great reader sets his own pace, 
chooses his own literature, and rereads 
according to his self-realization at a par- 
ticular time,” she adds. 


Youth today are seeking self-realiza- 
tion and the answers to these questions: 
Who am I? Where can { find security 
and affection? What will my world be? 
To give pupils guidance in answering 
their own questions, Mrs. Whittaker 
believes English teachers should encour- 
age the study of classics which show 
man’s courage, sense of honor, compas- 
sion, pity, and record of § sacrifice. 
Among the titles which she recommends 
in her article are Grapes of Wrath, The 
Death of a Salesman, Key Largo, War 
and Peace, Hiroshima, The Bridges at 
Toko-ri, Py gmalion, Major Barbara, Cry, 
the Beloved Country, and A Doll's 
House. She recommends that many of 
the mature selections can be effectively 
introduced through recordings, motion 
sa: and television shows which have 

n based on the literature itself. 
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“IN MY OWN SCHOOL,” WRITES 
Charles G. Spiegler in The Reading 
Teacher, October 1957, “we've taken 
TV out of the educational ‘doghouse’ by 
encouraging parents to set time aside for 
the shows that subject teachers deem 
worthy to see; by having our Honor 
Society issue a Weekly TV Guide of 
Shows . . .; by giving genuine status in 
the curriculum to teachers’ guides com- 
ing from the networks and the Tele- 
= being published by Scholastic 
agazines.” 

Television need not compete with 
Shakespeare and other great writers, Mr. 
Spiegler points out, in developing the 
theme of his article, “ITV Sends Them— 
to the Library!” Instead, he declares, “it 
can (and does) work harmoniously with 
him wherever the master . . . teacher is 
at work.” The best programs should be 
used to motivate pupils to read for in- 
formation and recreation, adds Mr. 
Spiegler. 


LISTENING MUST BE CAREFULLY 
taught and the English teacher is the 
logical one to teach it, declares James 
Horwitz in his article, “Why Can't 
Johnny Listen?” Los Angeles School 
Journal, May 21, 1957. “Good listening 
pays off in less tension for the student, 
ess strain for the teacher, and a greater 
degree of classroom participation,” 
writes Mr. Horwitz. “Poor spelling, 
faulty pronunciation, and many reading 
difficulties can be traced to improper 
listening habits.” 

There are two types of listening activi- 
ties, he states. First, there are those de- 
signed to acquaint the student with the 
world of sound: the hum of a bee, the 
wind in the trees, the whir of a propeller, 
etc. Secondly, there are speech activities 
such as the oral book report, the g Rese | 
test, and choral- reading, which depend 
upon listening for their success, 


To teach the importance of listening, 
Mr. Horwitz has his students sit per- 
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fectly still for a minute and during that 
time make mental note of all the sounds 
they hear. After a class discussion of 
what they have heard, students repeat 
the experiment and make a written list 
of the sounds they hear. 

“Poetry is the ideal means of present- 
ing auditory images .. . . Johnny has 
often been told that in reading literature 
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he must see with his mind’s eye. Now, 
we must help him to hear with his mind’s 
ear.” Both the tape recorder and the 
record player are invaluable aids to 
developing good listening habits. “Even 
drill with subject and predicate becomes 
fun when turned into an exercise for the 
ear, rather than the eye,” concludes Mr. 
Horwitz. 


Language and Literature 
Edited by HERBERT GOLDSTONE 


IN “FICTION IN THE MAGA- 
zines” (Nation, October 5, 1957), Web- 
ster Schott pointedly surveys the maga- 
zines publishing new good fiction and 
describes some qualities of that fiction. 
First of all, he points out that the num- 
ber of magazines devoted to the works 
of promising young writers, especially 
those who are experimentalists, has de- 
clined in the past few years. Magazines 
such as Story, Zero, and Perspectives 
USA (a Ford Foundation sponsored 
quarterly to acquaint Europeans with 
our culture) have all folded. Moreover, 
even the flourishing surviving magazines, 
such as Harper’s and The Atlantic, pub- 
lish less than half the fiction that they 
did thirty years ago. As for some of the 
famous “little magazines,” such as the 
Kenyon Review, Partisan Review, and 
Sewanee Review, they, Schott observes, 
“adhere to stylistic and philosophic 
orthodoxy confirmed by the New riti- 
cism which tends to keep nonbelievers 
out.” It is true that there are some maga- 
zines that do significantly encourage 
these writers. They are New World 
Writing, Botteghe Oscure (an interna- 
tional quarterly published in Rome), 
Chicago Review, Hudson Review, and 
Perspectives (St. Louis). But of these, 
aoe New World Writing has a mass 
audience (150,000). Second, Schott 

oints out some distinguishing character- 
istics of the work of the new writers. He 
begins by indicating that many conven- 


tional generalizations don’t apply; for 
example, these writers do not all have a 
common goal and are not necessarily - 
concerned with political and social issues. 
On the other hard, he does feel that 
these writers do in varying ways reflect 
important themes in our contemporary 
life. Some of them, for example, write 
about the Negro situation or younger or 
“beat” generation characters. Of the 
latter, Schott remarks that “remotely 
they bear a resemblance to the Heming- 
way hero at odds with the system. But 
they recognize no challenge the system 
can provide. They have no illusions to 
lose. Individually these heroes are in- 
capable of tragedy, but together their 
romantic total social rejection seems to 
predict tragedy. Rejection is all they 
have.” Another characteristic of these 
young writers is that they give great 
prominence to themes found in earlier 
twentieth comet fiction, namely those 
of “loneliness, isolation, and acute person- 
alness.” These themes are evident in the 
fact that many stories are concerned 
with physical and spiritual retreat to 
private 0a and end only with a 
heightened self-awareness on the part of 
the main character. The constriction of 
view in these stories, however, is often 
accompanied by experiments, especially 
in language. Schott sums up his opinions 
of these writers when he observes, “But 
the writers we read . .. are headed for 
private repetition unless they discover 
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themes with wider possibilities. The 
writers who last will probably be those 
who . .. find ways of achieving a broader 
field of human activity.” 


WHEN WE READ ANY CONSIDER- 
able number of Ibsen’s plays, we become 
very conscious of the question of truth. 
Characters such as Oswald in Ghosts or 
Dr. Stockmann in An Enemy of the 
People or Gregors Werle in The Wild 
Duck are in various ways searching for 
truth of some kind, or deceiving them- 
selves and others by believing that they 
monopolize the truth. Because this ques- 
tion of truth does seem so important, it 
is useful to come across an article such 
as that by F. W. Kaufman entitled 
“Tbsen’s Concigaine of Truth” (The 
Germanic Review, April 1957), which 
shows us some of the ways in which 
Ibsen dealt with this problem. In some 
of his letters, for example, Ibsen recog- 
nizes that truth is relative to particular 

riods and conditions. As Kaufman 
states, “he [Ibsen] realizes that all human 
knowledge, judgment, and action can 
claim is a relative truth at best, since man 
is determined by motives which have 
their origin far back in the past and since 
the consequences of our judgment and 
actions are predictable only to a very 
limited extent.” Truth, as the letters also 
show, is not a mere agreement of logical 
consequences and fact but “originates in 
the interpenetration of life and thought 
and rs the total personality.” Dis- 
covery of such truth comes from discov- 
ering the depths of one’s own personality 
and only after such discovery can the 
truth be explained or clarified and then 
acted upon. “Ultimately,” as Kaufman 
states, “such organic truth is to be found 
in the appropriate response to a given 
situation, based on an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic examination of all factors in- 
volved and carried out with the will to 
assume the fullest responsibility for the 
decision. ...” 


When he discusses the plays, Kaufman 
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shows in considerable detail some of the 
problems concerned with truth. One im- 
portant problem results from characters’ 
oversimplification of truth. Dr. Stock- 
mann, for example, lacks any real under- 
standing of the complexity of the politi- 
cal and personal situation in which he 
gets involved. Consequently, he seems 
rather foolish and blind in some of his 
actions. Parson Manders in Ghosts be- 
lieves that he has truth, but he looks at 
reality only through a very limited per- 
— with the result that he can’t 
eal justly with any of the problems sub- 
mitted to him. Or there is Brand, in the 
earlier poetic tragedy by the same name, 
whose error “consists in the fact that he 
attributes absolute validity to one single 
ct of human existence so that he 
tries to universalize his own personal 
experience.” 


IN “KAFKA AND THE MYSTERY 
of Bureaucracy” (The Yale Review, 
Autumn 1957), Rebecca West presents 
her impressions of some of the salient 
ualities in the works of this gifted and 
difficult writer. Since Miss West’s article 
is long and allusive (to this writer at 
least), the most that I can do is pick out 
some of its ideas. Miss West indicates 
her purpose when, after observing how 
disorderly and careless Kefka’s writings 
are and how even the chapter sequences 
in some of his works are not even clear, 
she remarks that “it is therefore neces- 
sary in considering his works to abandon 
sometimes the simple duty of the reader 
to attend to what he wrote, and take it 
that that must be what he meant, and 
instead to guess at his meaning, often by 
reference to his personal life.” She then 
goes on to point out how important and 
understandable is the role of bureaucra 
in Kafka’s life and work. First of a 
bureaucracy was very important and 
impressive in the Hapsburg empire when 
Kafka lived. Second, Kafka himself 
worked for that bureaucracy and was 
devoted to it and yet was very much 
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aware of its faults. As evidence, Miss 
West quotes a letter of Kafka’s in which 
he tells a lady friend that he can’t keep 
a rendezvous with her because he can’t 
justify staying away from his job a day, 
even though such absences were part of 
the system. Miss West comments on the 
letter in this way: “Here was a man feel- 
ing for the bureaucratic system in which 
he lived something like the emotion 
which Shakespeare felt for the mon- 
archy, and he knew the worst about the 
object of his loyalty.” After this discus- 
sion, Miss West goes on to suggest that 
Kafka’s two most outstanding novels, 
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The Trial and The Castle, are satires on 
bureaucracy and show clearly Kafka’s 
strongly mixed feelings about the gov- 
ernment service. Yet these books ma 
also be religious allegories. In The Trial, 
for pan she says that we have “a 
soul laboring under the conviction of 
having sinned against God. His rational 
self asks what sin it is he has committed, 
because he has kept the laws of man 
faithfully, and longs to seek God and 
ask Him how He dares find him, or an 
other man, guilty of a sin when He 
created the sinner and gave him the op- 
portunity to sin.” 


The Plight of the Logophobe — (Continued from page 563) 


I would have done better to give my- 
self a few lessons in this philosophy: 
The Doers are no less important than 
the Sayers. They are all, all honor- 
able men. There are many lJanguages. 
Let us, as educators, honor each man’s 
own tongue and stop humiliating the 
Logophobes in our charge because 


they are not like us. Let the Doers do 
and the Talkers talk. Give the Logo- 
phobe a laboratory and let him put 
things other than words together. He 
may be doing humanity a better turn 
than all the King’s horses and all the 
King’s men were able to do—finally 
put Humpty Dumpty together again. 


Landslide for Shakespeare! 


After hearing of Sir Laurence Olivier’s remarks that schools should leave 
Shakespeare alone and stop spoiling later appreciation of him, the editors of the 
student newspaper at the Academy of the Sacred Hearts, Fall River, Massachusetts, 
took a poll among the students and found that seventy-five percent want the 
Bard to remain in the curriculum—but they want him presented in “the right 
way.” The right way (according to the authors) will be the subject of articles on 
teaching Julius Caesar and Hamlet, scheduled for early publication in the Journal. 
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CoNnDUCTED BY THE NCTE ComMmMitTTEE ON CurrENT ENGLISH Usace* 


“KNOW-HOW” 


Some may be prejudiced against know- 
bow as a noun, but it has established it- 
self in the language. Mitford M. 
Mathews in his Dictionary of American- 
isms (1951) records the use of the com- 
pound in an 1857 newspaper article, but 
its recent popularity, particularly in tech- 
nical literature, is due to industry, com- 
merce, and advertising that have de- 
veloped so extensively in the twentieth 
century. That the compound, generally 
written with a hyphen, has become a 
single idea is indicated by a strong pri- 
mary stress and by—how appearing with 
a small letter in a headline of a news- 
paper advertisement (“Know-how in 
Prize Contests,” New York Times, April 
30, 1956, 31/7-8). 

Know-how generally indicates “the 
ability to do something” or “the tech- 
nical and practical skill in making a 
com Scena operation run smoothly and 
efficiently,” but it has also acquired the 
connotative meaning of “artistry,” evi- 
denced in “vocal know-how” (“New 
Opera on TV,” Time, April 16, 1956, 
35) and “culinary know-how” (Dave 
Garroway, “Wide-Wide World,” NBC- 
TV, March 25, 1956). At times it desig- 
nates “knowledge” as in “His [Dr. Jay 
E. Greene’s] book, ‘Improving Your 
Vocabulary and Spelling’ spells out his 
know-how” (Paul Phelan, New York 
W orld-Telegram and Sun, April 23, 1956, 
18/1). In this atomic age it serves in 
place of specific technical terminology 
for the layman, as in “production-line 
know-how” (“General Motors, Should 
It Be Broken Up?” Time, March 19, 


*M et M. Bryant, chairman, Harold B. 
Allen, Archibald A. Hill, Kemp Malone, James 
B. McMillan, Albert H. Marckwardt, Russell 
Thomas, John N. Winburne, I. Willis Russell, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, John C. Gerber. 


1956, 105); “Electronics Know-How” 
(“Germany Wants to Do Business with 
You,” New York Times, Section 10, 
April 1, 1956, 6/2); “engineering know- 
how” (Everett C. Smith, “Ind 
Views the Teaching of English,” The 
English Journal, March 1956, i28). This 
general use of know-how in explainin 
a technique of or a skill in a limited field, 
no doubt, accounts for its widespread 
use. 
Know-how is an abstract word. In 
science may be close to acquiring 
the know-how which could put an end 
to spring and summer miseries . . .” (De- 
los Smith [U.P. science editor], New 
York World-Telegram and Sun, May 
14, 1956, 7/1), it refers to something as 
yet unknown, but something which is a 
desirable, ‘positive, or effective tech- 
nique, skill, or ability. In the commercial 
“Remember! It’s that NEHI know-how 
that makes the difference in flavor,” it 
suggests something distinctive, distin- 
guishing, special, or extraordinary. In 
two statements from an advertisement 
—‘“Here’s the KNOW-HOW you need 
to help you Get Ahead in Your Job!” 
and “Three things make a man success- 
ful: intelligence, ambition and ‘know- 
how” (New York Times, Section F, 
May 20, 1956, 11)—it indicates skills or 
techniques. Cultural sophistication may 
be connoted in “The right kind of [ex- 
portable} books would seem to provide 
...a record of its [America’s] ‘know- 
how’” (E. L. Tinker, “How the Moun- 
tain Was Brought to Mohammed,” New 
York Times Book Review, April 22, 
1956, 61). From these illustrations one 
can observe the unspecific nature of the 
compound. 

Nevertheless, it is widely used and 

(Continued on page 595) 
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Counciletter 


THE SECONDARY SECTION 


I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to communicate with you as a fellow sec- 
ondary school English teacher and as 
chairman of your Secondary School 
Section Committee. I realize that this 
communication does not permit you to 
give me on-the-spot your suggestions 
and reactions to this report. However, I 
do hope that you will send me your 
ideas on what we can do to broaden our 
program and to help secondary English 
teachers in the future. 

During the past year the Secondary 
Section Committee and the committees 
under the Secondary Section sponsorship 
have been engaged in a number of in- 
teresting projects. The Committee on the 
Reading and Study of Poetry in High 
School, under the chairmanship of Rich- 
ard K. Corbin, contributed articles on 
poetry teaching for a special poetry 
issue of The English Journal, published 
in March 1957. In addition, it prepared 
and distributed a mimeographed bibliog- 
raphy of books and articles useful to the 
teacher of poetry. 

Chairman John T. Muri and his Com- 
mittee on Recordings published a sum- 
mary of findings on the use of record- 

1957 issue of The 


ings in the Jan 

English pebacersery in 1957, the com- 
mittee developed and made available in 
an NCTE recording, “Singers in the 


Dusk,” readings of Negro poetry by the 
talented musician, Charles Lampkin. Al- 
ready the committee has received many 
favorable comments on the quality of 
this production. “Singers in the Dusk” 
is indeed a valuable addition to any 
school or personal record collection. 


The Committee on the Study of Folk- 
lore in the High Schools is cooperating 
with the American Folklore Society in 
the development of an annotated bib- 
liography of books on folklore. Hector 


- Lee is the committee chairman. 


The Committee on English Programs 
for High School Pupils with Superior 
Ability is preparing a bulletin summariz- 
ing instructional adaptations, programs, 
and practices used with bright students. 
With Arno Jewett as chairman, the com- 
mittee plans to complete its work in 
1958. 

There will be new editions of the 
junior and senior high school booklists 
in the future. The Committee on the 
Junior High School Book List is now 
being formed by Alice Baum, chairman. 
This group will examine old and new 
books, write annotations, and select suit- 
able titles for listing. This task may re- 
quire several years. The Committee on 
the Senior High School Reading List 

is being organized to prepare a new list 
which will appear several years from 
now. Chairman of the Books for You 
committee, which produced the excellent 
1956 edition of the list, is G. Robert Carl- 
sen. 

The Committee on All-school Learn- 
ing, with Elizabeth Rose as chairman, is 
preparing a series of booklets that will 
be of great value to teachers of English 
and social studies. This committee co- 
operated in the planning and develop- 
ment of a workshop on common learn- 
ings which was held at Hunter College 
last summer under the direction of Mar- 
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jorie Smiley, chairman of the English- 

social studies division of the committee. 

William Dow Boutwell and his com- 
mittee are planning a publication which 
| will replace the valuable Using Pe- 
riodicals, now out of print. The new 
| booklet will deal with the use of mass 
communication media in the classroom. 

A portfolio on the teaching of written 
composition is also in the planning stages 
7 under the direction of Miriam Booth. 
2 Secondary Section Committee members 
; are considering the development of a 
booklet for use by new teachers of Eng- 

lish. Myrtle Gustafson is chairman of 
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the group investigating the possibilities 
of this project. 

Secondary English teachers heard 
many useful and inspirational talks and 
discussions at the Thanksgiving meeting 
of the Council. Your Secondary Section 
Committee suggested speakers and topics 
for the Friday and Saturday meetings so 
that the program would be especially 
worthwhile for junior and senior high 
school teachers attending the conven- 
tion. 

— HARDY R. FINCH 
Chairman, Secondary 
Section Committee 


Part I. THe Crassroom 

1. Square Feet per Student 
Approximately 25 feet per student 
was suggested. Proportions should 
give good sight lines and flexibility 
in pupil-desk arrangement. 

2. Size of Window Area 
One wall should contain windows 
which give light without glare or 
excessive exposure to sun. 

3. Color of Painted Walls 
Light green was first choice. Other 
pastel colors were second choice. 

4. Wall Composition 

Accoustical tile blocks or other 


soundproof material was recom- 
mended. 


Check List for Use in Planning the English 
Classroom in the Secondary School 
Prepared by Carotyn Bacsy and Ruts Sticke 


The following check list includes information obtained from a questionnaire 
which was sent to English teachers by the NCTE Committee on Design and Equip- 
ment of English Classrooms. The summary statements which follow are based on 
the tabulation of results of the questionnaire. This check list should be helpful in 
planning architectural features and furnishings of English classrooms. A detailed 
article or pamphlet will be published later. 


5. Ceiling Height 
The height should be in proportion 
to other dimensions. 

. Floor Type 
Tile over concrete was favored. 

7. Conference Room 
A conference room was considered 
a must for student-teacher con- 
ferences and student committee 
groups. 

. Speech Platform or Stage 
A stage which is portable or col- 
lapsible, and a speaker’s stand were 
favored. 

. Accoustical Provision 
The walls and ceiling should be 
soundproof. 
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. Kind of Lighting 

Fluorescent lighting was favored. 

. Number of Entrances 

Two entrances were considered 
desirable. 

. Type of Heating 

A good central heating system 
which avoids extremes in tempera- 
ture and permits individual room 
adjustment was favored. 

. Air-Conditioning 

Air-conditioning was considered a 
necessity in some areas. 

. Special Esthetic Features 

Some of the special features sug- 
gested to make the room attractive 
were: bulletin boards, bookcases, 
display cases, attractive furnishings, 
color in walls and floor coverings, 
concealed storage, draw draperies, 
and space for plants. 

. Other Special Features 

Rooms might be designed for spe- 
cial literary periods, 1.e., Colonial, 
Early American, Williamsburg, 
Elizabethan, etc. 


Part Il. Equipment 


. An ideal English classroom should 

have the following equipment: 

a. Movable chairs 

b. Dark shades or other equipment 
for darkenin 

c. Greenboards, if they provide 


j. Adequate bookcases for class- 
room libr 
. Adequate bulletin board space 
Magazine racks for display of 
magazines, pamphlets, etc. 
. Adequate books and magazines 
for library 
. Record player 
recorder 
. Tables for student activity 
. Public address system (inter- 
com) 
. Speaker’s rostrum 
. Unabridged dictionary 
Sets of dictionaries 
. Storage space for charts, post- 
ers, other large items 
. Wall clock 


2. The following items of equipment 


should be available for departmental 


3 


Filmstrip projectors 

Sufficient filmstrips 

A 16 mm. movie projector 
Movie screen 

Typewriter 

Opaque projector 

Records 

Reading accelerator 

Flash meter 

. Television set for use with edu- 
cational channels and closed cir- 
cuit programs. 


AO TP 


Part III. Prystcat ORGANIZATION OF THE 


high persone bo easy erasure, and 
DEPARTMENT 


permanent 
maps, charts, globes English teachers indicate the following 
. Sufficient maps, charts, globes practices are basic to maximum teaching 
. Adequate files for cumulative ¢fficiency: ; 
reading reports, book reports, 1. Designated classrooms should be re- 


folders forsstudent work 

g- files for teacher’s 
supplementary materials 

h. Lockable desk or cabinet for 
teacher’s personal use 

i. Adequate shelves for supple- 
mentary books, 
records, etc. 


served for the exclusive use of Eng- 
lish teachers. 


. English classrooms should not be 


shared with other departments. 


. Two or more English teachers 


should not have to share the same 
classroom. 


. An English teacher should not be 
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required to teach in two or more 
rooms during the day. 

. Each English teacher should have a 
designated place for a conference 
room. 

. In schools using departmental or- 
anization for the curriculum, Eng- 
ish classrooms should be grouped 
in one section of the building. 

. It is desirable to have all English 
classrooms located as near the li- 
brary as possible. 

. An audio-visual center should be 
available which may be shared with 
other departments. 

. Audio-visual equipment should be 
available for each English teacher’s 


10. 
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use in his own classroom. 

Adequate duplicating equipment or 
service is a necessity for an English 
department. A cooperative arrange- 
ment with the commercial depart- 
ment, use of school office clerical 
staff, or a departmental office with 
full- or part-time clerical help are 

ssible plans. 


. There should be plenty of space for 


rearranging seats, adequate space 
for books, magazines, and for all ma- 
terials, and plenty of blackboard and 
bulletin board space. 


. A storage room for commonly used 


equipment and books 
should be available. 


THE NEW NCTE 


Books for You 


A current, carefully compiled reading list for grades 9-12 
designed to lead your students to books which will meet 
their varying moods, personalities, and aspirations. 


e Price: 60¢ each 


e Twenty or more, 50¢ each 
e Order No. P56-12 (JL1) 


Please send your remittance with orders less than $5.00 


ys TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


CHAMPAIGN, 


ILLINOIS 
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Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD 


European Land Program. 


musical version of Junior Miss. 


Bulletin Board 


Sun., Dec. 1, 4-5:30 p.m. (NBC-TV). Omnibus: Peter Ustinov finds a faith- 
ful biographer in Emlyn Williams in James Lee’s Life of Samuel Johnson based 
on Boswell. Mr. Williams is doing a Broadway tour de force this season in Dylan 
Thomas readings; Mr. Ustinov stars in Romanoff and Juliet. 

Sun., Dec. 8, 2-4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV). Opera: Francis Poulenc’s Dialogues of 
the Carmelites. See N.Y. Times (Sept. 23 and 29) for Howard Taubman’s com- 
ments on the U. S. premiere in San Francisco. 

Sun., Dec. 8, 5-6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV ). The Sound of Jazz. 

Sun., Dec. 15 (CBS-TV). Hollywood Around the World. 


Thur., Dec. 19, 9:30-11:00 p.m. (CBS-TV ). Playhouse 90: The Homeless, 
starring Don Murray and his wife, Hope Lange, in Mr. Murray’s own story of 
his activities in sponsoring homes for European refugees through the Homeless 


Fri., Dec. 20, 7:30-9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV ). Dupont Show: Robert Cummings in 


Sun., Dec. 29 (CBS-TV). E. B. White’s Here Is New York. 


Teaching Guide for Twelfth Night 


Frederick S. Kiley 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 


The television production of Twelfth 
Night, starring Maurice Evans over 
NBC-TV, December 15, offers teachers 
of English an excellent approach in either 
introducing students to Shakespeare or 
in broadening their understanding of 
works with which they are already fa- 
miliar. Best of all, it affords the students 

rtunity to see the work per- 
at ig If a lay is read before the 
performance, the students will be 
equipped to recognize inconsistencies, 
and their criti faculties will be 
aroused. This icular version of 
Twelfth Night provides a rich field for 


critical insight and comparison, and if 
the students are encouraged to probe 
beneath the surface of the performance, 
they will emerge with a greater under- 
standing of Shakespearean comedy. Be- 
fore the performance the teacher should 
give the students an outline guide that 
will briefly suggest what to look for in 
the play. 

The extra motif, which has 
beset many television performances of 
past dramatic masterpieces, is sustained 
with great energy in William Nichols’ 
adaptation of Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night. Under his modern touch the II- 
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lyrian setting changes into a candyland 
where chandeliers hang among trees 
and bushes. The presence of harlequins 
and attendants with heads of monkeys 
and unicorns assures us that we need 
not take any of this too seriously. Olivia’s 
house is a wall-less, roofless variation of 
the fairy grot. The tinkle of crystal is 
everywhere. Flocks of giggling maids 
are flushed from woodland bowers and 
go tripping off and out of sight, like 
rites. And to sanction this twilight- 
am mood, Mr. Nichols has contrived 
the play to be Orsino’s wishful dream. 
In the first scene of the television 
adaptation of Twelfth Night Orsino falls 
asleep after having been shown a por- 
trait of Olivia, and the action of Shake- 
5 acaaly version of the play becomes his 
eam. Orsino’s suit for Olivia has been 
carried on through his messenger, Val- 
entine, and so we are led to believe that 


the Duke, incapable of asserting his own 
passion, is left only the recourse of his 


dreams. Contrary to Shakes ’s char- 
acterization of Orsino, Mr. Nichols 
would have the conscious Duke com- 
pletely without the masculinity that jus- 
tifies Viola’s love. In a fashion that is 
vaguely reminiscent of “The Secret Life 
of Walter Mitty,” the Orsino in the 
dream is comparatively mountainous in 
stature to the Orsino who is dreaming. 
There is a possibility that the rich sense 
of life of the play is too much for the 
television Orsino, that he can endure it 
only through the bolic experience of 
his sym pe 

As a counterpointing device in his 
ingenious overinterpretation, Mr. Nich- 
ols introduces Malvolio as an intruder 
who has somehow stumbled out of 
reality and into Orsino’s dream. Olivia’s 
steward will not go along with the mad- 
ness that surrounds him. He is a humor- 
less spoilsport, and he becomes the vic- 
tim of a collective, nightmarish effort 
to drive him out of the dream and back 
where he belongs. However, he is al- 


lowed to mount the steps of the Chinese 

vilion in Olivia’s courtyard, tattered 
098 with great dignity, to deliver his last 
hissing line, “ll have revenge on the 
whole pack of you.” Then, by means 
of the old reliable puff of smoke and 
trap door, he leaves the dream, and a 
chilling silence follows, as if the nature 
of his exit has reminded the other char- 
acters of a menace that can effect 
their destruction with a similar puff of 
smoke or the awakening of Orsino. The 
balance that Shakespeare achieved by 
presenting Malvolio as a caricature of 
pong 4 is destroyed by this dark note. 
Mr. Nichols seems to have a desire to 
inject some sort of grim warning 
through Malvolio’s exit. 

The television adaptation of Twelfth 
Night has been characterized to repre- 
sent the mad-dream quality of eighteenth 
century aristocratic life. Mr. Nichols 
has recognized a definite correlation be- 
tween the dreamlike story of Twelfth 
Night and the purgatory of ennui ex- 

rienced by eighteenth century privi- 
eged classes in western Europe and 
England. The idleness and lack of pur- 
pose with which these classes were af- 
flicted—satirized so effectively by Jon- 
athan Swift and William Hogarth— 
tended to create a whimsical tempera- 
ment. Given over completely to the 
tyranny of fashion and desperate in their 
efforts to escape boredom, the idle 
classes pursed diversion with such in- 
tensity that eventually the whole pat- 
tern of their urgent quest took on the 
grotesque dimensions of a fever dream. 
Out of this special identification Mr. 
Nichols has turned Twelfth Night into 
an eighteenth cen leasure park. 
The for this 
never quite achieves clarity, unless it is 
assumed that we are more apt to sym- 
pathize with the contrived eighteenth 
century approach than we would with 
Shakespeare’s presentation. 

In Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night we are 
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aware that the action may be happening 
in an enchanted realm, but it is, never- 
theless, still happening. Mr. Nichol’s 
adaptation suggests that all this never 
really happened, except in one man’s 
dream. The difference between these 
two approaches poses several important 

uestions. If Malvolio is an intruder 
i reality, just what is the nature of 
the menace he represents? If he is not 
the fulfillment of the other characters’ 
doom, how does he serve as an emblem 
of their ultimate destruction? There is 
nothing in the television adaptation to 
help the viewer understand and there- 
by resolve this problem, and Malvolio 
becomes nothing more than Shakespeare 
intended him—a vain, Puritan spoilsport 
who is undone by a hilarious deartion 
that is based upon his weaknesses. Also, 
how does the device of the play as 


Orsino’s dream change Twelfth Night 
or effect its development? Except for 


the fact that the camera focuses on 
Feste just before the play ends, there is 
no indication that anything significant 
has taken place outside the dream. The 
last fleeting image of Feste implies that 
it might have been a joke on Orsino— 
or us. By exaggerated contrast, if Mac- 
beth had dreamed his story, it would be 
quite obvious that by the time he awoke 
he would be a changed man, and we 
would expect him to make some positive 
gesture to show his reaction. But if 
Orsino’s dream has taught him anything 
or changed him in any way we are 
never quite sure. It seems reasonable to 
conclude that the Duke is much better 
off asleep and dreaming than he is 
awake. 


The dream in this instance is in the 
tradition of Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker 
Suite where it is used as a special license 
to proceed into the world of pure fan- 
tasy. Shakespeare employs the dream as 
a recurring, unifying element in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. Here it exists 
organically and contributes toward the 
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development of character and plot. I 
think that our preference between the 
two methods can be narrowed to whether 
we appreciate another person’s dream as 
a fulfillment of his desires, or whether 
we prefer to take the imaginative junket 
of the play without literal crutches and 
anticipate individual fulfillments within 
the frame of their literary reality. 

The shortcomings of this television 
production of Twelfth Night are bal- 
anced somewhat by its virtues. Mr. 
Nichols has cut the original dialogue to 
preserve the television unity of split- 
second timing, and also to eliminate 
those lines which might confuse the 
meaning he intends to extract from the 
play. Still, the remaining dialogue has 
not been changed. The loveliest scene of 
the play, where Viola and Orsino speak 
of love and the despairing heroine tells 
her story allegorically, remains prac- 
tically intact, which should delight 
Shakespeare purists. Through skillful 
camera techniques some scenes have 
been shortened and intensified, and the 
speed and naturalness with which the 
various plot lines converge create an 
excitement that causes the viewer to for- 
get temporarily that the play has been 
tampered with. Although Andrew and 
Toby, invalided by gout, are spun about 
in wheelchairs by monkey-headed at- 
tendants, they still retain their earthy 
bounce and joy. Maria’s guile and win- 
some misrule of Andrew and Toby 
comes through convincingly. Olivia and 
Viola, untouched by the adaptation, re- 
tain their original charm. 


Topics for discussion 


1. Discuss the effect on the play of the 
device of Orsino’s dream. Does it add 
another dimension to Shakespeare, or 
does it subtract from the original in any 
way? Is there a development in the Or- 
sino who dreams? Compare the two 
Orsinos: the one who dreams and the 
one in the dream. 
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2. Does the setting in the television 
adaptation contribute to the ultimate ef- 
fect or meaning of the mgd or does it 
merely suggest that it is all a fantastic 
dream and ought not to be taken 
seriously? 

3. Compare A Midsummer Night's 
Dream to the television adaptation of 
Twelfth Night. What are the essential 
differences in character and plot? What 
are the similarities? 

4. Examine Andrew and Toby and 
Maria in terms of their function as a 
comic voice of a chorus commenting on 
the actions of others while they develop 
their own plot. What is Maria’s status 
in this comic triumvirate? Compare An- 
drew to Falstaff. 

5. What is the function of Feste, the 
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clown? Why isn’t he the one to contrive 
the brilliant campaign to punish Mal- 
volio for his overbearing manner? 

6. Trace some of the folk customs of 
Twelfth Night, the Feast of Christmas, 
and discover how Shakespeare integrated 
them into his play. The “Leap Year” 
tradition. The Sword Dance or Sham 
Combat. Mumming. 

7. Explain the riddle with which Maria 
ensnares Malvolio: M. O. A. I. 

8. Discuss the various sentiments 
treated in the play in terms of the 
limited range. Notice that there is no 
grim counterpoint to the comparatively 
light emotions that are sustained. This 
brings up the point of why comedy does 
not usually allow for tragic relief. 


* NCTE SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER * 


Archibald MacLeish reading his own poems 
— Record I: Landscape as a Nude; Wild West. 


— Record 2: Oil Paintin 
Empire Builders. 


— Record 3: Background with Revolutionaries; 
Burying Ground by the Ties; 
Dover Beach. 


Special Christmas Price of $1.25 for All Three Records 
Stock #RS70-123 
If you wish to send these records as a gift, include the person's name and 
address with your order. We will enclose a gift card from you with the record. 


(This offer expires December 31, 1957. Please include your remittance 
with orders less than $5.00) 


of the Artist; 
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Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH and BENJAMIN H. CARROLL, JR. 


Fiction and Drama 


THE BIG WAR. By Anton Myrer. Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts. 1957. 463 pp. $4.95. 
This is a novel about Marines in the 
South Pacific, their troubled odyssey—from 
camp, on furlough at home, to the mer- 
ciless hell of combat on a faraway island. 
Its picture of jungle fighting, of the chaotic 
brutality of modern war is unforgettably 
vivid. But it has a theme too: that the big 
war is man’s struggle to maintain his tender, 
his nobler side, to reaffirm his humanity in 
the face of violence. In this sense the novel 
is a modest attempt at a modern Iliad: an 
indictment of violence. Many of the char- 
acters and episodes have certain structural 


parallels in Homer. — Paul Stoakes 


THE KILLING GROUND. By Elleston 
Trevor. Macmillan. 1957. 266 pp. $3.75. 
Elleston Trevor’s spare novels of World 
War II—The Killing Ground is the third— 
all deal with small units of men whose re- 
actions in battle are examined with clinical 
care. This latest book focuses on a few 
men of a tank troop which took part in 
the closing of the terrible Falaise trap after 
the Normandy invasion. Like that of the 
preceding two novels, the underwriting in 
this one re-creates with relentless power, 
lacking in the many journalistic novels of 
the war, the nightmarish grind of violence 
and death which was combat. One section 
of some sixty pages is among the finest in 
war fiction. —D.LB 


ATLAS SHRUGGED. By Ayn Rand. 
Random House. 1957. 1168 pp. $6.95. 
This colossal novel is a broad application 
of the fresh and pertinent philosophy pre- 
sented in the author’s remarkable The 


Fountainhead. Smacking of Emerson’s ideal 
of Self-Reliance and Carlyle’s theories of 
Work and the Hero, it is the apotheosis 
of resourcefulness and productivity. It 
violently denounces the do-gooder, the non- 
contributing consumer, and the welfare 
state which rewards incompetence and ir- 
responsibility; it predicts dis- 
astrous results for today’s liberal policies. 
Allusions to prominent institutions and per- 
sonages make the fiction real and its ideas 
traumatic. One novel in ten thousand which 
has a message of real values, it seeks to re- 
generate man’s spirit. 


— Hardin McD. Goodman 


TASTE OF GLORY. By Carleton Beals. 
Crown. 1956. 311 pp. $3.50. 

Although the jacket proclaims this “a 
novel about Bernardo O'Higgins, the lib- 
erator of Chile,” it is even more the story 
of his mother, Isabel Riquelme, mistress of 


the Irish adventurer, Ambrose O’Higgins, | 
whose shrewdness and audacity elevated | 


him to the coveted post of Viceroy of Peru. 
Handled by a less skilled writer, Isabel’s 
courage, her devotion, her never-failing in- 
telligence and judgment might lack verisi- 
militude, but under Beals’ pen the story is 
human and heartening, and one under- 
stands Bernardo through Isabel’s greatness. 
Her stature is most apparent when Ber- 
nardo abdicates as Supreme Director to 
save the Republic from civil war. 


— Elizabeth B. Hunt 


PILLAR OF CLOUD. By Jackson Burgess. 
Putnam. 1957. 254 pp. $3.50. ; 

The theme is well conceived. Ned Drum, 
the guide, fails to lead a party successfully 
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over a new and shorter route on the west- 
ward trek, not because he does not know 
the terrain and the natural hazards, but be- 
cause he does not understand the persons 
in his party. The author, unfortunately, 
seems to suffer from the same deficiency. 
Although there are exciting incidents, the 
talk is often turgid, and the narration 
tedious. Despite these faults, the story has 
enough vigor to sustain interest. poe 


THE SECRET OF MAJOR THOMP- 


- SON. By Pierre Daninos. Translated from 


the French by W. Marmaduke 
CS.L, D.S.O., O.B.E. Illustrated by Walter 
Goetz. Knopf. 1957. 272 pp. $3.50. 

The Notebooks of Major Thompson is 
the best-selling forerunner of the present 
book. The same vein of humor continues 
here. The foibles of the English and the 
Americans are good for many a laugh, and 
the major is ever alert to expose them. As 
the alter ego of the author (the mythical 
translator of the title page), he serves as 
guide and traveling companion. Part of the 
humor comes from having things turn out 
differently from the major’s predictions, 

from his reactions to these differences. 
ere is much fun throughout. The illus- 
trations cleverly abet the text. iP 


TALES OF SAN FRANCISCO. By 
Samuel Dickson. Stanford University Press. 
1957. 711 pp. $6.95. ) 

This book is San Francisco—the whole 
gay, sad, foggy, sunny, miraculous panorama 
of the fairy-tale city, from pre-gold days 
to the present. Through parade 
the fabulous great and who con- 
tributed flavor to the history and tradition 
of America’s most enchanting city. Mr. 
Dickson writes not just as the dean of San 
Francisco lorists, but as a passionately de- 
voted native son. His love for the fog and 


_ the sun, the bay, the hills with their sweeps 


of view, as well as his fascination with the 
romantic drama of San Francisco’s past, 
contributes in large measure to the success 


of his work. — Kellogg W. Hunt 


BEST DETECTIVE STORIES OF THE 
YEAR. Edited by David C. Cooke. Dutton. 
1957. 254 pp. $2.95. 

Detective stories, if not cheaper by the 
dozen, are better that way, especially when 
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collected by such an authority as Cooke. 
The “twelve best” mysteries by twelve 
authors in this twelfth annual anthology 
will give the fans quality fiction with the 
punch they expect. New readers will be 
surprised at the variety of theme and 
style. Selected from national magazines, 
ten yarns are the work of well-known 
writers; two are by newcomers. Each is 
noticeably different in subject and treat- 
ment from all the others. “Within the Law” 
is memorable as a story of people not over- 
shadowed by the plot. “The Last Spin” 
is compelling for its suspense. “Three 
Wives Too Many” is a clever spoof that 
laughs at the whole idea of detective 
stories. 

— Olive Cross 


Two Collections of Short Stories 


A book of short stories bly a writer who 
has managed to hurdle the publisher’s cus- 
tomary novel-first requirement is an oc- 
casion for congratulations to author and 
publisher alike, and if for no other reason 
than to encourage such a practice, Evan 
S. Connell, Jr.'s The Anatomy Lesson and 
Other Stories (Viking, $3.50) and Samuel 
Yellen’s The Passionate Shepherd’ and 
Other Stories (Knopf, $3.50) deserve to be 
read. There are other, more compelling rea- 
sons, however: both contain prize-winning 
stories of a high level of awareness and 
technical skill. Of the two, Connell is dis- 
tinctly superior. A comparison of his title 
story, “The Anatomy Lesson,” and Yellen’s 
“Reginald Pomfret Skelton,” which ap- 

ed in the Foley collection of The Best 
American Short Stories, 1956, will reveal the 
difference. Both present a portrait of the 
academic outsider, Connel with a subtle vi- 
tality that communicates the life of the 
spirit as well as the lifelessness of the real 
world and Yellen with an unimaginative 
realism that reveals only the smallness of 
this real world. Seriousness alone seems by 
prong em hardly enough. But then there 
are few new writers who would look good 
in comparison with Evan Connell. 


— J. T. Cox 


THE COMMON MUSE: An Anthology 
of Popular British Ballad Poetry, XVth. 
XXth. Centuries. Edited by V. de Sola Pinto 
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and A. E. Rodway. Philosophical Library. 
1957. 470 pp. $10.00. 

Mainly for the student and scholar, this 
handsome volume has an introduction, over 
four hundred pages of ballads, street songs, 
and broadsides; generous notes, references, 
and bibliography; an index of titles and first 
lines; and ten block prints. The ballads are 
Scotch, English, and Irish ones not in fa- 


miliar texts—“a selection from a vast range 
of British popular poetry which has hither- 
to been inaccessible to the ‘common reader’ 
and has been known only to a limited num- 
ber of specialists.” In addition, forty-six 
art ballads show that this early popular 

try profoundly influenced Marvell, 

ordsworth, Coleridge, Kipling, Auden, 


and Yeats. — Mildred Henry 


Nonfiction 


GREAT MORAL DILEMMAS IN LIT- 
ERATURE, PAST AND PRESENT. 
Edited by R. M. Maclver. Harper. 1956. 
189 pp. $3.00. 

Thirteen essayists, each with special com- 

tence on his given topic, are represented 
in this volume. Because the subject for each 
of the essays is a literary classic either in 
fact or by apparent destiny and each of 
these classics turns upon a moral issue, the 
critical analyses offered here are of high 
interest for teachers and students of liter- 
ature. The subjects of the essays are The 
Caine Mutiny, Major Barbara, Death in 
Venice, Ethan Frome, The Wild Duck, 
The Ring and the Book, Billy Budd, the 
Faust legend (in Marlowe, Goethe, and 
Thomas Mann), Hamlet, Crito, The Bac- 
chae, Antigone, and The Book of Job. Par- 
ticularly refreshing are Lionel Trilling on 
Ethan Frome and Edgar Johnson on Ham- 


let. 


READING FOR PLEASURE. Edited by 
Bennett Cerf. Harper. 1957. 769 pp. $4.95. 

The versatile Cerf has turned out one 
of the more unusual anthologies this re- 
viewer has seen, a book of high interest to 
the general reader and of considerable use 
to the high school English teacher. Rep- 
resenting sixty-four writers, mostly Ameri- 
can and British, the short stories, essays, 
articles, and excerpts from novels include 
some old stand-bys of anthology-makers— 
such as Connell’s “The Most Dangerous 
Game” and Thurber’s “The Catbird Seat” 
—as well as some little-known pieces. The 
two sections entitled “It Takes All Kinds” 
and “Love Stories” ‘bring together a truly 
unique collection of first-rate short stories. 


— D.L.B. 


BEDOUIN DOCTOR. By Herbert Pritzke. 
E. P. Dutton. 1957. 225 pp. $3.95. 

A German escapee from a British prison- 
er-of-war camp in Egypt falls in among 
hashish-running Bedouins and _ practices 
medicine as one of them. In short order he 
escapes again, to find himself fighting with 
Arabs against Israelis. Always there is the 
longing for steamer tickets and home. 
When the Arab cause dies in the familiar 
story of cupidity and disorganization, he 
practices in autocratic Saudi Arabia, and 
finally and safely in Beirut. This fast-mov- 
ing autobiography, with its dune fighting, 
hashish, and scalable windows, passes before 
a background of authentic local color, even 
if the narrow scrapes with daggers and 
= ms seem too much for anyone but Dick 


racy. — George Yost, Jr. 


ALIAS O. HENRY: A Biography of Wil- 
liam Sidney Porter. By Gerald Langford. 
Macmillan. 1957. 294 pp. $5.00. 

Relying significantly on hitherto unpub- 
lished materials, Professor Langford tells 
the story of O. Henry’s life better than 
it has been told before. Sensitive to the 
many difficulties that face the student who 
attempts to understand O. Henry, he has 
delve instakingly into the trouble 
spots: the unhappiness of his  child- 
hood, his first marriage, his indictment and 
imprisonment for embezzlement, the Hon- 
duran sojourn, and later, in New York, his 
second marriage and his final illness. The 
biographer does not often assume the role 
of critic, but when he does he is worthy 
of the role. ma? 


D. H. LAWRENCE: A COMPOSITE 
BIOGRAPHY. Volume I: 1885-1919. 
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Edited by Edward Nehls. University of 
Wisconsin Press. 1957. 614 pp. $7.50. 

The first of three volumes, this covers 
Lawrence’s boyhood and youth, his elope- 
ment, his dark years in England during 
the war. Compiled rather than written, this 
“composite biography” is made up of ex- 
cerpts from memoirs previously published 
about Lawrence, memoirs newly elicited 
from his acquaintances, and a relatively 
small amount of new Lawrence material. 
Dr. Nehls’ immense accomplishment has 
been to keep the several voices in his choir 
from soloing for their own sake, and from 
becoming discordant even when opposite. 
This new kind of biography carries an air 
of final authoritativeness. 

— Kellogg W. Hunt 


THE SELECTED WRITINGS OF 
JOHN JAY CHAPMAN. Edited with an 
Introduction by Jacques Barzun. Farrar, 
Straus, and Cudahy. 1957. 294 pp. $5.00. 
John Jay Chapman was a man who bore 
heavily the evil things that men did to 
other men. Much of his writing has to do 
with deploring mob actions, lynchings, and 
other examples of man’s inhumanity to 
man. These are trenchant essays. In ad- 
dition, in Part Two of the volume there 
are critical essays on important writers of 
the day, including Whitman, Emerson, 
William James, and President Eliot. Part 
Four is devoted entirely to four criticisms 
of Shakespeare. Chapman wrote with a 
smooth, easy style. Whether he wrote in 
anger at the wrongs of men or in praise of 
Emerson and Shakespeare, he is provoca- 
tive and stimulating. 
— William Hudson Rogers 


HEINE: THE ARTIST IN REVOLT. By 
Max Brod. New York University Press. 
1957. 355 pp. $4.50. 

In this biography of one of Germany’s 
greatest yet most hated writers, Mr. Brod 
seeks to explain the paradox that is Heine. 
His panoramic presentation of the poet's 
life and milieu reveal Heine’s outrageous 
eccentricity, his cynicism and irony to be 
the defense mechanism of a sensitive spirit 
in a Germany hostile toward Jews. Heine’s 
pendulous search for harmony ends suc- 
cessfully during his final long illness in 


Paris. The Old Testament is his guide. 
With perspicacious insight into the Jewish 
temperament, Mr. Brod provides here a 
valuable source for the reader who would 
understand Heine and his poetic resources. 


— Carl Keul 


DANTE’S OTHER WORLD: The “Pur- 
gatorio” as Guide to the Divine Comedy. 
By Bernard Stambler. New York Univer- 
sity Press. 1957. 393 pp. $6.50. 

Professor Stambler proposes to answer 
the question: What can Dante mean to 
the modern reader of a medieval poem? 
Recognizing the complexity and obscurity 
of the Comedy, he brings both scholarship 
and criticism to a systematic and detailed 
anaiysis of the Purgatory, chosen, he says, 
because it best exhibits the movement and 
thought of the entire poem. Since the 
reader also needs a better understanding of 
Dante’s world, if he is to understand the 
poem, the opening chapter provides im- 
portant background material. Based upon 
an English translation and intended for the 
lay reader, this study certainly heightens 
the enjoyment the poem can give. 

— Sarah Herndon 


QUEEN OF FRANCE: A Biography of 
Marie Antoinette. By André Castelot. 
Translated from the French by Denise Fol- 
liot. Harper. 1957. 434 pp. $5.00. 
Tracing the life of Marie Antoinette 
from her marriage at fourteen to her ex- 
ecution at thirty-eight, this book is - 
nificent both in its scholarly detail and in 
its narrative vigor. Marie Antoinette de- 
velops, under the influences of the French 
Court in which she lives and of the Aus- 
trian Government which constantly seeks 
to use her, into a frivolous but charming 
queen whose incredible errors in judgment, 
added to the merciless abuse of her enemies, 
make her for many of the Revolutionists 
a symbol of the monstrous degeneracy 
against which they struggle. The folly of 
her life is matched only by the pitiable 
courage with which she endured her or- 
deal. (Annotated sources and an index.) 


— Myrtle Mestayer 


THE AMERICAN HERITAGE BOOK 
OF GREAT HISTORIC PLACES. By 
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the editors of American Heritage, The 
Magazine of History. Narrative by Rich- 
ard M. Ketchum. Introduction by Bruce 
Catton. American Heritage Publishing Co., 
in cooperation with Simon and Schuster. 
1957. 376 pp. $12.50. 

A book to inspire immediate delight and 
to nurture and enhance a sense of pride in 
the American heritage is presented in 
handsome format, beautifully illustrated 
by paintings and photographs. In all there 
are 700 pictures, 154 in full color. A text 
of 150,000 words guides the reader through 
the nine great regions of the nation and 
— to nearly three thousand important 
andmarks throughout the forty-eight 
states. The introduction serves admirably 
to set the tone of a book that would grace 
_ any private collection and certainly should 
be placed in every public and school library 
in America. 


Folklore from Texas and Maine 


The Texas Folklore Society has again 
provided studies and collections of South- 
western lore in Mesquite and Willow 
(Southern Methodist University Press, 
$4.00). Typical are studies of the Child 
ballad, the Western bad man, and home 
remedies. A special treat is Stith Thomp- 
son’s address, given last year to the Society 
he helped found, on “Recollections of an 
Itinerant Folklorist,” containing anecdotes 
about many outstanding European scholars. 
Tales and songs from Maine presented 
with ample historical backgrounds make 
Horace P. Beck’s book unusually informa- 
tive and entertaining (The Folklore of 
Maine, Lippincott, $5.00). Noteworthy are 
the generous chapter on place names and 
the account of John Josselyn’s career. Al- 
though the author collected most examples 
at first-hand, he paraphrases many stories 


for easy reading. — J. Russell Reaver 


Books about the Negro 


With the wide recognition that integra- 
tion is the most significant social problem 
that faces America, new books about the 
Negro take on an added importance. Readers 
interested in this and other phases of “the 
Negro problem” will welcome, first of all, 
a revised edition of Professor E. Franklin 
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Frazier’s The Negro in the United States 
(Macmillan, $6.40). What is true of the 
Negro minority in America is in many as- 
pects true of minorities generally. Profes- 
sor Frazier’s purpose is to portray realis- 
tically the actual life of the Negro in 
America. As Mr. Louis Wirt says in the 
introduction, “The emphasis. . . is not upon 
the formulation of broad social policies, 
but upon the meticulous analysis of social 
processes.” The changes made in the re- 
vision are concerned especially with the 
forces working for and against integration. 

The theme of Professor Oscar Handlin’s 
Race and Nationality in American Life 
(Atlantic-Little, Brown, $4.00) is too em- 
bracing for exhaustive treatment. But this 
book gives important answers to questions 
concerning prejudice and hate founded in 
racism. It shows that much that confronts 
the Negro in America because he is of a 
minority group also confronts members of 
other minority groups. The book leads the 
reader to a better understanding of the 
relation between immigration and politics. 
Such subjects are difficult to free from 
controversy, but Dr. Handlin accomplishes 
well his purpose of presenting the facts un- 
shrouded by emotionalism. 

Richard Wright, in White Man, Listen! 
(Doubleday, $3.00), presents from lectures 
originally delivered in Europe a treatise 
upon current white-colored, East-West re- 
lations. He treats of the nature of psy- 
chological reaction to oppression; of the 
need for industrialization in Asia and Africa 
(with a plea to Europe to furnish the 
tools); of American Negro literature, 
showing the strain of protest that links it 
through the generations of oppression; and 
of the “Miracle of Nationalism” exhibited 
in the birth of the nation Ghana on the 
African Gold Coast. He ends with the 
hope that the world in a new order may 
escape the evils of racism. 

In Go South to Sorrow (Random 
House, $3.50), Carl T. Rowan, the promi- 
nent Negro journalist, attempts (what 
Richard Wright would not do) to present 
a program. He returned to his native South 
two years after the momentous Supreme 
Court ruling of May 1954. The present 
book is in part a report on what he found 
there, in part an editorializing upon the 
matters presented in the report. Such a 
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phrase as “a complacency pill called ‘mod- 
eration’” may suggest the tone of his 
writing. He is unabashedly the pleader. Of 
all the opponents of integration he dreads 
most the “moderates.” 

Two other recent books about the Negro 
are available in paperbound editions. One 
is a new and revised edition of The Strange 
Career of Jim Crow (Galaxy, $1.50) by 
C. Vann Woodward, which was reviewed 
in the original edition in The English 
Journal of September 1955. The revision 


Junior 
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contains a special introduction which clari- 
fies certain points not clear in the original 
and of course brings the story up to date. 
The other paperbound book, The Deep 
South Says Never (Ballantine, 35¢; also 
hardbound, $2.50) is by John Bartlow Mar- 
tin, with a foreword by Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr. The title presents the theme of this re- 
port on what is happening in America in 
the struggle against racial integration in 
the schools. This book is an original pub- 
lication, not a reprint. 


Books 


Edited by G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN. By Myrl C. 
Boyle. David McKay. $3.00. 

Dave O’Donovan’s life seems filled with 
trials and tribulations, but the biggest of 
these is not belonging znywhere. His di- 
vorced mother must wu’ k, so that they are 
always living in rooms in somebody’s house. 
He finds the lack of a father a grim thing 
to bear. All these things change when his 
mother and Bill Hogan marry. In the 
spring, Bill moves his new family to a fire- 
lookout station in the Modoc country. Dave 
finds math comes more easily when he 
can apply it to something useful such as an 
azimuth reading on a fire. Having a dog 
of his own adds another joy to his life, 
and having Bill expect things of him makes 
Dave grow up. He makes the usual mis- 
takes of the greenhorn, but he finds real 
satisfaction when he succeeds. He doesn’t 
find the legendary Icst cache of Modoc 
guns, but he does stumble on a cave filled 
with Indian artifacts. 

Boyle is to be congratulated on not mak- 
ing a spectacular fire the climax of her 
book, as in most such forest stories. At 
times there. is almost too much technical 
matter about fire-finding. It may be of in- 
terest to a small group of boys, but it tends 
to bog down the movement of the story. 
The development of Dave from a lost, un- 
happy boy into a person with many and 
varied interests should be a challenge to 
other youngsters. Most of all this is a story 
which shows the intimate life of a fire look- 
out, the boredom and the excitement which 
will intrigue the outdoor type of boy. 


WAN-FU: TEN THOUSAND HAP- 
PINESSES. By Alice Huggins and Jugh 
Robinson, in collaboration with Earle Bal- 
low. Longmans. $2.75. 

Here is an exciting and well-told story of 
a Chinese beggar girl. The subject might 
well have been made dull, too educational ~ 
or melodramatic. It escapes these pitfalls 
and is a moving story of a girl caught up 
in a society and land of which we know 
little. One Leg has been burned by scalding 
water when she was a child, and her leg is 
shriveled and drawn up so that she must 
hop about like a crippled crane. Her 
blind father carries her on his back down 
the Tientsin Highway every day, and here 
they beg for a few coppers to buy their 
scanty food. The picture of the death of 
her mother and the impact on the girl is 
tremendous. It is soon after this that One 
Leg steals Merchant Huang’s purse, and 
it hangs about her neck like an albatross. 
Hospitalized when her father is killed by a 
car, One Leg finds healing in the mission 
hospital for more than her body. Gradually 
she learns to trust people and even to hope 
that she can become like the other school 

irls in her ward. Before she is dismissed 

from the hospital, she has learned to read, 
to sew, to keep herself clean, and even 
gains the courage to undergo a series of 
painful operations to make her crippled leg 
useful. 

Miss Huggins taught in a girl’s board- 
ing school in Peking for over twenty years, 
and Dr. Robinson was a medical missionary 
for almost the same period. While interned 
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in Manila during the second World War, 
they collaborated with another colleague, 
Dr. Ballow, on four stories, of which Wan- 
Fu is one. No wonder that the whole book 
breathes authenticity, for the authors know 
whereof they speak. If at the end, the Gos- 
pels slip in rather intensely, it is not to be 
wondered at. 


STORM OVER SKYE. By Allan Camp- 
bell McLean. Harcourt. $3.00. 

Only occasionally does an adventure 
story for boys appear which has both fine- 
ness of style and depth of character por- 
trayal. This little story has both. Niall, the 
boy narrator of the story, is deeply con- 
cerned because the people in his township 
on a small island off the coast of Britain 
no longer trust each other. Neighborliness 
is essential to the life of this little commu- 
nity, but at the sheep-dipping in the fall, 
eleven sheep were missing. As a result each 
man mistrusts his neighbor. Niall’s brother, 
Ruairidh, a merchant seaman during the 
winter, returns for a few months to put in 
his mother’s crops. Together, Niall and 
Ruairidh catch the thief and bring him to 
justice, but only after much high adventure 
which endangers their lives. 

The Gaelic names and phrases used in 
the story will make it difficult reading for 
many. However, if a boy ever gets past the 
first two chapters and becomes accustomed 
to these names and phrases, he will prob- 
ably finish the book and like it. The mys- 
tery and suspense grow as the story pro- 
gresses and are not resolved until the last 
few pages, a necessary formula for any good 


— Geneva Hanna 


GOOD MORNING, MY HEART. By 
Mildred Lawrence. Harcourt. $2.75. 

Jan Barnaby tells her own story of grow- 
ing up from a timid, withdrawn girl who 
seldom had any dates into a more assured 
but still quiet girl during her freshman 
year at college. Her story is not the ordi- 
nary boy-meets-girl solution to problems. 
She does meet a boy and they eventually 
fall in love and discover their feelings on 
the last page. But the real cause of her de- 
velopment is her association with other 
students on the college paper and their 
common interest in making the town of 
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Springville conscious of the need of im- 
proving conditions for the migrant fruit 
workers. Jan plays an important part in the 
success of this community project and finds 
it fun. 

This is a good story for the younger 
high school girl who is trying to find out 
who she is and where she belongs. 


— Geneva Hanna 


MEXICAN ASSIGNMENT. By J. K. Mc- 
Clarren. Funk. $2.95. 

Here is a book that is a combination of 
tremendously interesting factual and ex- 
periential material and a rather mundane 
and run-of-the-mill plot. Brad Russell, just 
out of college, volunteers to go to Mexico 
to help fight aftosa, hoof and mouth disease, 
in the herds of Mexican cattle. His assign- 
ment takes him into the remote parts of 
the country, largely in the densely over- 
grown jungle areas. Here he meets hos- 
tility, suspicion, and actual danger as he 
must tell people that their cattle must be 
put to death. Meanwhile, the job of trying 
to control the disease seems so great that 
often the magnitude of it weighs him down. 
The author is on the staff of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and he obviously 
writes from first-hand information about 
the problems involved. However, his style 
is infelicitous and the characters are mere 
names that he moves through his material. 
One has the feeling that the good things 
in the book might have been better done 
as nonfiction. 


THE MANILA MENFISH. By Frank 
Crisp. Coward-McCann. $3.00. 

Like the earlier Crisp stories in the great 
adventure tradition, this one spins an ap- 
pealing tale of daring exploits in remote 
parts of the world. Dirk Rogers, a diver 
and operator of a salvage ship in the area 
of the Philippines, is suddenly confronted 
with the body of a dead skin diver. The 
mystery leads him to an impersonation for 
the government, and he finds himself mixed 
up with a ruthless gang of Hukbalapaps in 
their smuggling and sabotage operations. 
The reader of this story asks nothing more 
than a good story, carefully plotted to 
carry him spellbound from incident to in- 
cident. This is exactly what Crisp gives— 
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there is little characterization, no problems 
of psychological adjustment to solve, no 
ibe po overtones to deal with—just an 

onest, straightforward story of exciting 
happenings. Often this is just what a boy 


wants. 


REPORTERS AROUND THE WORLD. 
By Frank K. Kelly. Little, Brown. $3.00. 

Vividly written, Reporters around the 
World tells the stories of newspapermen 
and women, past and present, focusing on 
particular jobs of reporting which they 
have performed. The volume starts with 
Defoe’s ordeal on the pillory because of 
what he wrote. It includes stories of such 
famous figures as Dr. Johnson, Charles 
Dickens, Henry Stanley, Mark Twain, 
Stephen Crane, and Winston Churchill. 
There is a wonderful chapter on Nellie 
Bly’s successful attempt to go around the 
world in less than eighty days after the 
Jules Verne novel created its sensation. 
Half of the book takes up events in the 
lives of modern reporters. Of course, there 
are Edward R. Murrow, Ernie Pyle, and 
Maggie Higgins. This is a delightful and 
moving series of accounts that will be 
equally impressive to the student interested 
in journalism as a career and to the reader 
looking for true stories of human courage 
and significance. 


THE TREE OF LANGUAGE. By Helene 

and Charlton Laird. World. $3.50. 
Charlton Laird, who wrote the distin- 

guished volume The Miracle of Language, 
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has collaborated with his wife, a writer of 
teen-age fiction, to deal with the exciting 
aspects of language for high school readers. 
The volume succeeds admirably in telling 
the story of the origins of language, with 
particular emphasis on the development of 
English. There are fascinating chapters on 
the alphabet and how English spelling came 
to be what it is. The whole story is told 
in not more than a hundred pages. But 
these are crammed with interesting tidbits. 
The last half of the book is devoted to the 
stories behind more than a hundred words. 


CURTAIN’S AT EIGHT. By Gladys Mal- 
vern. Macrae-Smith. $2.75. 

Terry, cockney daughter of long-dead 
show people, catches her only glimpses 
of the theatre’s glamour by watching the 
stars arrive at the Lyceum Theatre. Rain 
or sleet do not deter her from going to the 
theatre on her way to work. She knows 
that the star, Ellen Terry, is her godmother, 
but she has never had the courage to try 
to see her. Run over by horses when she 
tries to save a dog, Terry is promised a 
chance at the theatre when she recovers, 
and Ellen Terry sweeps her into the life of 
the stage. It is a long, slow pull for Terry 
who works hard at trying to be an actress. 
In Dick Foster, she finds a kindred soul. 

Malvern has presented here not only the 
story of a young actress’ struggle, but also 
historical information of that Victorian 
period in which Irving’s Lyceum Theatre 
was the center of the theatrical world. 
There is a nice biending of fact and fiction. 


rofessional Books and JPamphlets—-_ 


TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By 
Robert C. Pooley. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 1957. 207 pp. $2.50. 

This readable volume, which will be 
seized upon as a “find” by many English 
teachers, takes its place beside Professor 
Pooley’s earlier Teaching English Usage 
as one of the most useful and practical 
books on the teaching of the English lan- 
guage. In the preface, Dr. Pooley an- 
nounces his middle-of-the-road approach 
to a highly controversial phase of the Eng- 
lish curriculum: “ ... this book may offer 


a compromise position and plan for those 
who wish to teach grammar, and may in 
time assist the union of tradition and ex- 

rimentation which seems to be the mani- 
est destiny of English grammar.” The sub- 
sequent chapters admirably bear out this 
statement of intention, for in them the 
hard-nosed defender of deductive study of 
formal grammar will find little comfort; 
and yet no revolution is proposed. 

The first four brief chapters trace the 


* derivation of the term “grammar,” and pre- 


sent a historical summary of approaches 
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to the philosophy and teaching of grammar 
from ancient times to the twentieth cen- 
tury. It is interesting to find that present 
controversies were clearly foreshadowed in 
the late nineteenth century. 

Chapter V presents a realistic descrip- 
tion of the teaching of grammar in Ameri- 
can schools today, based upon evidence 
from published surveys, articles in The 
English Journal since 1953, analyses of 
courses of study and current textbooks, 
and the estimates of twenty experienced 
teachers in various parts of the country. 
The conclusions from the evidence, which 
should convince the most flinty conserva- 
tive that no one has killed formal grammar, 
indicate that (a) formal study of gram- 
matical concepts still dominates classroom 
activity and that (b) there is great repeti- 
tion in the study of grammar from grade 
to grade in the secondary school. 


Not at all encouraged by his own find- 
ings, Professor. Pooley then reviews new 
approaches in the teaching of grammar, 
summarizing the systems of analyzing Eng- 
lish language structure presented by Charles 
C. Fries, Harold Whitehall, and Paul Rob- 
erts. In the succinct explanations of the 
major tenets of these structural linguists 
the book makes a major contribution. Ex- 
plaining why his program is presented in 
traditional patterns, though sympathetic to 
the work of structural linguists, Dr. Pooley 
goes to the heart of current problems: 


First, the change in grammatical terminology 
and techniques will occupy much time. 
There are countless numbers of young people 
now in the schools who can be saved need- 
less repetition and aimless teaching while 
following the traditional patterns of English 
grammar . . . . Second, and this is a major 
consideration, the structural linguists thus far 
have been primarily interested in analysis. 
For descriptive purposes, analysis is basic. 
But the English teacher in school or college 
is concerned with synthesis in language, that 
is, writing. He needs analysis for the pur- 

se of understanding the language he is 
teaching, but for the improvement of writ- 
ing he requires a system which emphasizes 
the manner in which the elements of struc- 
ture combine to produce better sentences; 


to create clear, meaningful, and interesting 
prose. 


The chapter on English sentence patterns 


is similar to key material included in Har-. 


old Whitehall’s Structural Essentials of 
English. The major chapters on grammar 
in the junior and senior high school (there 
are also chapters on language in the elemen- 
tary school and on grammar in college 
composition) are highly specific, like those 
in Teaching English Usage. For that rea- 
son they will be hotly debated in terms 
of specifics as well as applauded in gen- 
eral. Throughout, the emphasis is on in- 
ductive teaching and the use of grammar 
in improving expression. The final chapter 
on evaluation minimizes the value of 
standardized tests in grammar, and urges 
the teacher to construct his own tests to 
measure student understanding of gram- 
matical relationships and ability to utilize 
facts and relationships in building better 
sentences. 

To a remarkable degree, this book ac- 
complishes the aim of the author, stated 
in the preface: “ . to distinguish the 
particular contribution which grammar 
may make to the education if young 
people, and to present a workable, reason- 
able plan to accomplish these educational 
goals.” 


THE AMERICAN TEENAGER. By H. 
H. Remmers and D. H. Radler. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 1957. 267 pp. $3.75. 

The fascinating summary of a three-year 
study of adolescent opinion is presented by 
Remmers and Radler in such a manner as 
to picture general attitudes while providing 
an abundance of specific facts for those 
who can use them. A lack of individualism 
and of faith in democratic procedures is 
discovered to a surprising degree—the 
American teenager has many unsolved 
problems which minimize the effective- 
ness of education. This book provides a 
succinct presentation, yet is no task for 
those who read it cursorily. The classroom 
teacher can employ it both as professional 
reading and as a striking resource tool. 


— Charles H. Adair 
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OmMPOSITION 


SHAKESPEARE’S STRATFORD. Color 
filmstrip, 73 frames, with 33 1/3 record 
which synchronizes with the filmstrip. Nar- 
ration by Frank Titus, New York radio 
announcer. Some music. Filmstrip, 12” LP 
record, and text, $15.00. Preview price 
(which may be applied to purchase price) 
$5.00. Literary Backgrounds, 44 Turney 
Road, Fairfield, Connecticut. 

This filmstrip takes the stay-at-home on 
a tour of Stratford. Relationships between 
the Stratford of today and Shakespeare’s 
world are made clear. The filmstrip shows 
“Shakespeare pilgrims” visiting the gardens, 
bridges, and countryside; homes and shops, 
schools, and the Mop Fair; and the relics 
honoring the poet are shown. The final half- 
dozen frames show something of the Me- 
morial Theatre during Festival time; the 
several pictures of a King Lear perform- 
ance are memorable. Students who viewed 
this with me reacted favorably to the 
vivid color, to the clarity of the twenty- 
one-minute narration, to the flute-like re- 


Veaching Material 


corder music. Many thought the filmstrip 
too long, overburdened with detail, and re- 
gretted (with their teacher) that there 
weren’t more pictures of actual play per- 
formances. The color is splendid, the nar- 
ration competent, and the quotations from 
the poet woven intelligently into the fabric 
of the script. Teachers who seek to make 
the poet “come to life” will certainly want 
to examine this filmstrip. 


Florida High School — Stephen Dunning 
Tallahassee, Florida 


MAP OF SCOTLAND ILLUSTRATING 
MACBETH. Educational Illustrators. 40 
West Lincoln, Westerville, Ohio. 

This 22” x 32” map is an attractive item 
for the English teacher’s bulletin board. 
Around the map, which locates the place 
names mentioned in the play, are illustra- 
tions of various scenes. The two earlier 
literary maps of Educational Illustrators, 
based on the Aeneid and Julius Caesar, are 
now distributed by the NCTE. 


Current English — (Continued from page 577) 


has even given rise to a new word, an 
analogical formation, think-how. It is so 
well established that it shifts its function. 
One can see its use as an adjective in 
the newspaper headline “Test Your 
Camera Know-How Rating” (New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, April 27, 
1956, 50/1) and in the commercial on the 


radio for do-it-yourself books “. . . know- 
how knowledge for the whole family” 
(WRCA, March 14, 1956). Some may 
not like it, but it has succeeded in enter- 
ing reputable dictionaries without any 
restricting label whatever. 
— MARGARET M. BRYANT 
Brooklyn College 
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Precision in one’s language usage helps 
him to achieve a magnetic personality! 


Filmstrip for Teaching English Technique 


Copyright, 1956, by Edward M. Gifford 
Associate Professor Emeritus of English 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Each unit in the series consists of a 35 mm filmstrip accompanied by a 
25-minute, (7.50 or 3.75 dual) tape-recorded lecture by the author. More- 
over, this STRIP, as well as its companion tape-recorded lecture, is ca- 
pable, for many years, of doing duty in all the English classes even in a 
rather large junior-senior high school. Delivery price of the introductory 
unit is $8.60. 


All eye-minded, junior-senior high school students are greatly handi- 
capped in the study of language skills wherever the video-audio method 
of instruction is neglected or ignored. 


Please make these orders to Edward M. Gifford 
and address them to Edward M. Gifford c/o 
Indianapolis Blue Print and Lithograph Company, 
Inc., 600 East Ohio Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


breaking all records 
for teachers and students 


“THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


e Thorough treatment of the large areas of communi- 
cation—speaking, listening, ing, writing. 


e Careful and logical organization of content with defi- 
nite progression from one grade to the next. 


e Ample coverage of all the important elements of 
grammar. 


Clear and specific instruction. 
Consistent and varied maintenance of activities. 
Correlation of English with everyday experiences. 


A thorough testing program of pretests, check, mas- 
tery, and final tests in separate 64-page booklets. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES IN ENGLISH 


(Reprinted from the KENTUCKY ENGLISH BULLETIN) 
By A. J. Beeler 


This pamphlet is the result of a year-long study in a cross section of 
high schools throughout the country. Deals with students’ differences in 
English and presents helpful suggestions to meet these differences. The 
information from this study is practical enough to meet your particular 
classroom problems. Divided into three sections: 


— The Superior Student 
— The Slow Student 
— Bibliography® 
Price: $0.50 Stock #AP-15A 
(* The bibliography contained in this pamphlet be 
purchased $.25, Stock #AP-15) 


READING OF SUPERIOR STUDENTS 
(Illinois English Bulletin) 
By A. B. Friedman and R. S. Peterson 


Conceived with the idea of offering an interesting sample of the reading 
habits of superior high school students, this pamphlet contains a com- 
posite list of what these brighter students have read and assimilated. 
Accompanying this list is a concise analysis of the results derived from 
this study. This information will aid you in complementing your class- 
room reading programs. 

Price : $0.25 Stock #AP-16 


(Please include remittance with orders less than $5.00) 


fs TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOES 
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Your slow learners 


can hang up 
their troubles 
here... 


a 
English 
A Unique Six-Book Series for Grades 7 through 12 


BY COLTON « DAVIS « HANSHAW 
TEACHER'S MANUALS — ANSWER Strips — Tests — ANSWERS TO TESTS 


Here is new confidence for 
your slow learners! These 
clever textbook-workbooks 
are kept appealing through 
lifelike teen-age activities— 
interesting an 
reading level (fourth- 

grade level for Grades 7 


and 8; fifth-sixth grade 
level for Grades 9-12)—en- 
couraging through stream- 
lining to minimum essen- 
tials — entertaining through 
gay cartoons that have their 
way of teaching, too. 


REVISED BOOKS are now available for GRADES 9-12 


D. Heath aud Company 


PUBLISHERS OF BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING 
SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N. J. CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 6 ATLANTA $ DALLAS 1 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 
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